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For Those 
Concerned 
with Children 


To Stimulate Thinking 
Rather Than 
Advocate Fixed Practice 


Next Month— 


“Using What We Know 
About Children in Provid- 
ing Opportunities in the 
Arts” is the theme for 
January. 

Children’s experiences 
with paints, clay, blocks, 
puppets, museums, music, 
and rhythms are described 
and evaluated by Doris 
Bock, Adele Franklin, 
Florence Liss, Simon Lis- 
sim, Shirley Silbert, and 
Isabelle Kaminski. 

Esther Gingrich _ tells 
about a teachers’ work- 
shop in the arts and Bar- 
bara Chapin describes a 
traveling art exhibit. 

From hundreds of chil- 
dren’s books, May Hill 
Arbuthnot selects and re- 
views eight. Books for 
teachers, reviews of bulle- 
tins, and news notes com- 
plete the issue. 


DUCATIONAL 
RESS 

SSOCIATION 
OF 
AMERICA 







REPRINTS — Orders for 
reprints from this issue 
must be received by the 
Graphic Arts Press, 914 
20th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., by the fif- 
teenth of the month. 
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bo Children Learn to Read? 


So THE CHILDREN OF TODAY CAN'T 
read? Of course they can! Children are 
reading far more efficiently than their 
elders did before them and their teachers 
are doing a far more superior job of 
sound reading instruction. 

Whence has come this defeatist atti- 
tude which has disparaged children’s 
attainments and teachers’ efhiciency? 
Strange as it may seem, the teachers’ 
own commendable conscientiousness and 
zeal to improve their work may well be 
a casual factor. Public attention to the 
comparatively few who do not meet with 
success accompanied by a lack of con- 
sideration of the many who are success- 
ful has produced a distorted picture of 
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the quality of present-day reading in- 
struction. Perhaps this situation may be 


likened to the child who stands out prom- 
inently in his teacher’s mind because his 
many problems have caused him to 
establish undesirable behavior patterns. 
Due to his great need which is a profes- 
sional and personal challenge to her, the 
teacher tends to concentrate upon him in 
conversation and reports, and forgets 
to mention the majority who are estab 
lishing desirable growth patterns. 

The reading disability case has as- 
sumed an importance in the total schoo! 
picture which is far out of proportion 
to the percentage of school population 
that he actually is. The continued em- 
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phasis upon lack of success has resulted 
in a series of articles in magazines with 
national distribution, giving the impres- 
sion that the percentages of the success- 
ful and the unsuccessful are actually 
reversed. The retarded reader must 
continue to receive the attention and help 
which is his inherent right as an Ameri- 
can child in an American school but 
while we are giving it let us at least 
make known the satisfying progress of 
the many. 

Second, our own concept of reading 
has changed and hence our evaluation 
of the reading activities engaged in by 
the children has become increasingly 
critical. The day of teacher satisfaction 
with droned, monotonous, oral word- 
pronouncing is vanishing from the school- 
room. In our efforts to help children to 
read meaningfully, critically, and with 
discrimination, we have not realized 
that we are constantly raising our 
standards of acceptance. Consequently, 
in terms of these higher and higher 
standards, we have not recognized the 
tremendous growth which has taken 
place through our emphasis upon com- 
prehension. 

Children of today from the first read- 
ing activities in which they engage read 
to learn. In each succeeding grade all 
basic reading abilities are maintained 
and refined in terms of the increasing 
maturities of the child and the increas- 
ing difficulties of his reading materials. 
Our program has changed in its empha- 
sis from just reading to reading for 
meaning. We have failed in one of our 
major responsibilities where we have 
not made this clear to parents and the 
lay public. We need to interpret effec- 
tively and intelligently our present day 
goals, methods and procedures, and 
choices of materials in order that the 
good job being done can be understood 
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and appreciated. Each teacher who 
translates the school program into lay 
language for community understanding 
is the finest public relations officer which 
could be employed. 

In the ever-present quest for improved 
instruction and materials, certain com- 
mon questions arise in any teachers’ 
meetings whether they be held in Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Washington or Florida. 
How do I know when a child is ready for 
reading instruction? What are good ac- 
tivities that promote reading readiness? 
How can reading help to promote desir- 
able child growth and development? 
Where can I find good basic texts and 
good supplementary materials? How 
can I give the seriously retarded reader 
his own fair share of time and attention 
without slighting others? How can I 
help the children to read efficiently their 
social studies, science, and all other 
such materials? How can I develop good 
functional oral reading? How do other 
teachers teach reading? 

These questions are of grave concern 
to the vast majority of elementary school 
teachers. Perhaps they will serve as 
guideposts to the desired improvement 
in reading instruction. What will read- 
ing programs be like in 1960? In 1975? 

We have done a good job but we must 
do an even better one. Never in the his- 
tory of man has the need been so urgent 
for literate, well-informed citizens. To 
read quickly with comprehension and to 
evaluate intelligently are real defenses 
needed by the members of our demo- 
cratic society to avoid acceptance of false 
and misleading propagandas. In_ the 
elementary schools reading, too, plays 
its vital part in equipping our youth to 
maintain and to improve further our 
democratic way of  life-——LAVERNE 
Srronc, curriculum director, Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education. 
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By ALICE V. KELIHI & 


When Will We Do As Well As We Know? 


Alice Keliher, professor of education, Neu 
York University, outlines three areas to 
which we must give attention if we are to do 
as well as we know in guiding children in the 
development of reading skills. 


Tue KEY QUESTION ABOUT THE TEACH- 
ing of reading is When will we do as well 
as we know? In the past two score years 
we have learned much about how chil- 
dren learn to read, but little of it is in 
practice. We need to help parents, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers to feel secure 
with procedures and materials different 
from those they knew in earlier days. 

Insecurity is probably at the root of 
the lag betwéen what we know and what 

we ing Our culture prizes the ability to 
read above all the academic learnings. 
Reading has become an index of intelli- 
gence, a matter of family preoccupation 
and pride. Neighbors compare their 
children’s progress. Grandparents see if 
the children can spell the words they 
claim to be reading. Parents who know 
better intellectually develop anxiety 
about their child’s potential ability to 
learn to read. One professional woman 
who was studying the effects of poor 
reading on personality couldn’t wait to 
see if her child would read “on time” 
but tried him out at the age of four. 


Reading Anxiety 
Disguises Basic Insecurities 

The mischievous thing about reading 
anxiety is that it serves as a disguise for 
really basic insecurities. One group of 
parents of minority origin brought ter- 
rific pressure on the teacher of the Six- 
year-olds to push reading whether the 
children were ready or not. The situation 
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between teacher and parents was ten-e 
when the school psychologist quiet'y 
pointed out to the parents that their rea] 
anxiety was about college quotas. | 
stead of belaboring a teacher who kne\ 
the needs of children and was giving 
them a rich life that would lead to read- 
ing in good time, they should be immed. 
iately working on legislation to outlaw 
college quotas. 

It is plain to see how this disguise of 
anxiety occurred. The parents felt  in- 
adequate to cope with the large social 
problem of discrimination and some 
forced it out of their conscious minds. 
The way to college admission for their 
children, they thought, was to make a 
brilliant school record from the start. 
The strong cultural value of reading 
meant that this was where the pressure 
should be put. 

There are other origins of reading 
anxiety. The feeling that their children 
should get through school earlier often 
leads parents to exert undue pressure. 
Sometimes this is an understandable fear 
as that of a widowed parent who fears 
she may not be able to see her child 
through to the time when he can earn his 
own living. One such case of a child who 
developed nausea and headaches each 
morning at school time cleared up when 
the widowed mother was helped to see 
that all her anxiety about being the sole 
parent was focusing on her son’s reading. 
Her love and approval were his deepest 
source of security and her worry about 
his reading made him fear to tackle 
lest he disappoint her. 

Today’s school children are all war 
affected. Some of them are the war babies 
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horn and reared while their fathers were 
away and in constant danger. A great 
many of these children will not know 
their fathers. Others have new home 
alignments. With a divorce rate of twen- 
ty-seven in one hundred marriages, the 
number of disturbed and troubled chil- 
dren is increased. The longing of a child 
for a happy home with his parents is evi- 
denced again and again by the tales chil- 
dren create about their homes, covering 
their misery and disappointment by 
imagery. 

Today’s adults are all war affected. 
Eight million Americans are sufficiently 
disturbed that they will spend some part 
of their lives in institutions for the men- 
tally ill. Almost every day’s paper brings 
evidence of other ill and deranged per- 
sons who are at large. And most people 
who are making a go of it are anxious 
and worried about the forces that are 
loose in the world. 

These are all reasons, and they could 
be extended, why children should have 
secure, happy, rich, meaningful lives at 
school. Children have the right to eager 
anticipation of a good day when they 
leave home each morning. They have the 
right to live and learn in the best ways 
we know. School should build in them 
confidence, sturdiness, sensitivity, and 
wisdom. Schools must build literate citi- 
zens as well. This is why reading should 
be a fascinating and rewarding experi- 
ence, not a threat. 

Each child should learn to read as well 
as he possibly can. Along with that 
learning he should be allowed to develop 
a zest for reading and curiosity about the 
rich experiences it affords. If our ad- 
vances in public health prevail we shall 
live fourteen years longer than our grand- 
parents. Those will be fourteen good 
years for reading if we build wisely and 
well a genuine interest in reading. 
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Teaching—A Cultural Concept 


The implication throughout the above 
paragraphs is that reading anxiety is 
harmful. It is. It causes us to by-pass 
what we know about learning and to go 
back to the things we did when we were 
young. We should know by now that 
there is no security in going back. The 
world moves each day into tomorrow. 
Yesterday does not have the answers to a 
world so radically changed. Yesterday 
surgeons had no anaesthetics. Yesterday 
decent people thought learning had to be 
painful to do good. Now surgeons and 
teachers know that pain has no useful 
function. They know that fear can stop 
hearts and blot out intelligence. The 
great discovery of our educational age is 
that learning itself can and should be joy 
and accomplishment—not pain and fear. 

Parents are not the only ones who ex- 
hibit reading anxieties. Teachers and 
administrators share them in large num- 
bers. What will we have to show tax- 
payers for our work? How will I prove 
I’m a good teacher? What will the test 
show? How will our school appear in 
relation to others? What will I do with 
the day if I don’t spend a lot of time on 
reading? What will the supervisor think 
if my six-year-olds do not learn to read? 

These are all the wrong questions. But 
they show the genuine anxieties of school 
folks for what they think is expected of 
them. How much better if the questions 
ran like this: What kinds of past his- 
tories have these children brought to 
school with them? What experience with 
language and books have they had in 
their homes? What fears and anxieties 
in their lives compete with the full use of 
their intelligence? What can we in the 
school day do to enrich their lives, make 
them happy, release their intelligence to 
the full, and make reading a treasured 
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experience for them? How can we find 
the clues for when they are ready to read, 
as unique individuals? Where can we 
find the materials that will make reading 
a rewarding and lifelong habit? 

If these were the questions with which 
school people and publishers were con- 
cerned we would begin to move toward 
doing as well as we know how. 

First of all, we would recognize and 
live by the knowledge that the relaxed, 
happy person has his full resources avail- 
able for learning. 

We would realize, too, that each child 
as a different person is ready for learn- 
ing at a different time, in his own pace, 
and with his own methods. I have been 
the teacher of many young children but I 
cannot say that I taught them to read. I 
can only say that they learned to read. 
Many of theni, I am certain, learned from 
an intricate combination of their out-of- 
school experiences, of their own mental 
and emotional growth, and, perhaps a 
few, of the things we did in school. 

The apparent suddenness with which 
reading ability comes in many children 
indicates that it is akin to the Gestalt— 
the readiness to put a complicated com- 
bination of factors together and have 
them spring into a concept that makes 
sense. Surely we need to put away omnis- 
cience and become students of this re- 
markable process of learning. Perhaps 
even the word teacher works its mischief 
in that the cultural concept becomes that 
of teaching rather than of releasing ener- 
gies and potentialities for learning. 


Remedial—Tl:e Remedy for What? 


The growth of remedial reading in our 
country is an item for careful study. What 
must we remedy? How was the ailment 
caused that now needs treatment? Did 
reading anxiety, on the part of some, 
force children who were not ready? Did 
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someone make frightening demands « ) 
minds that became confused by strany» 
symbols and strong expectations? ( 
was it perhaps a laissez-faire attitude th. | 
“children will read when they're ready ° 
regardless of the help they may need wil) 
such a complex process? And the grave 
question of all—what attitude towari| 
lifelong interest in reading does the par- 
ticular remedial reading plan generate’ 
May we not be helping to develop chil- 
dren who can read but will not? 
Some of the pressure for 
reading comes from those who are study- 
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ing various phases of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. They find a large proportion of re- 
tarded readers among truants and delin- 
quents. They tend, therefore, to suggest 
remedial reading as prevention and ‘01 
cure. But those who have studied these 
problems most carefully warn against 
the single cause-effect kind of reasoning. 
In many if not most cases the chances 
are that the emotional involvements that 
caused truancy and delinquency also in- 
terfered with smooth progress in reading. 
And it is true that in some cases low men- 
tality and sheer inability to keep up with 
school demands causes both the reading 
deficiency and the delinquency. 

But more reading of a remedial nature 
will not be the answer in either case. The 
delinquent child is already.deep in feel- 
ings of rejection and unworthiness. If we 
simply keep him doing more of what he 
cannot do we add to his resentment and 
hostility. Our clue is to find what he does 
well and give him a chance to build self- 
respect again. When he has progressed 
along this route he can begin again with 
the things that defeated him. What he 
cannot do is to return from delinquency, 
which is his unsocial solution of an un- 
bearable situation, to unbearable defeat 
in the academic world. Let him find him- 
self first, and reading will come later. 
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When We Do What We Know 

If we are to develop a public with avid 
interest in reading and skill in interpret- 
ing What is read we shall need a program 
of reading that begins in the home and 
eoes all through life. The home will have 
a big easy chair where a parent and child 
can sit together over picture books and 
favorite stories. Parents will realize that 
their greatest function is to make reading 
an exciting and pleasant experience. 
They will have faith that their child will 
read in good time. 

The school will first of all be a place 
of beauty where sensitivities to color, 
form, growing and living things will be 
nurtured and language will become a 
part of rich living. Picture books, story 
hooks, sharing of favorites by adults and 
children will lead into research reading; 
bringing in the facts; creating the drama 
from the book; sharing what is exciting, 
funny, and good adventure. 

People will figure in this reading pro- 
gram. The publishers will be encouraged 
to produce many more books about the 
people of the world, about good human 
relations. There will be more books like 
One God, Spotty, and My Mother Is the 
Vost Beautiful Woman in the World. 


Children will enjoy more biography of 
all the people essential to their world. 
Illustrators will be encouraged to leave 
the pastel people of the readers and to 
draw the world as the children of our 
country live it and should see it. For we 
live in a world that needs desperately to 


build for human understanding and 
quick sympathy with human needs. Good 
reading materials can help us to recog- 
nize and enjoy our fundamental like- 
nesses as human beings. 

These materials, as the publishers well 
know, must compete with radio, movies, 
and television. They must have vitality, 
literary value, and genuine interest for 
the child and the adult. No child would 
sit enthralled by television if he had the 
alternative of being in that big chair with 
Dad or Mother and a favorite bit of read- 
ing matter. Too many parents are abdi- 
cating their responsibilities and letting 
mechanical devices be their substitutes. 
But let’s not blame them. They did not 
have a rich experience in reading them- 
selves. Children of today will relish their 
reading experience and as parents of to- 
morrow will be eager to share with their 
children the things they love. Teachers, 
too. 


When will we do as well as we know? 


One Child With Others 


By ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


Phoenix College, Arizona 


Free of fear and of shame, not cornered 
\lone or with like only, each child is with 
All others. Found by each child, the children; 
Found by the child, the child apart. He is 
Not apart now, learning to be lonely. 
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The group moves: the child moves. The group 
Speaks: the slowest child nods his head; 
He laughs: joins hands, he is all at once 

In the middle, not concerned, alone or with 
Like; not haunted; not schooled in loneliness. 
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How Do We Know 


By ROMA GANS 


When Children Are Ready to Read? 


Evidences of children’s readiness to read lie in the children themselves, 
their preschool experiences, and in a variety of methods and materials 
to meet individual needs. Roma Gans is professor of education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


Our CONCERN FOR A CHILD’S READINESS 
to learn to read is an indication of the 
real progress we are making in our ef- 
forts to understand children. We are now 
examining practices that for years have 
been accepted and have come to be as- 
sumed as appropriate, psychologically 
and often even culturally. For years we 
acted on the assumption that with the age 
of six should come first grade and with 
first grade should come reading and, of 
course, success for all children. 

The high percent of children who 
failed to succeed in beginning reading, 
often about twenty-five percent of a 
group, plagued our conscience. So with 
the concern appropriate to professional 
educators, we began to study the problem 
seriously. Methods and beginning read- 
ing materials were carefully studied and 
revised. Washburne and Morphett, as a 
result of their experiment, challenged the 
assumption that children were ready for 
reading before the age of six years and 
six months.’ Ability grouping for pur- 
poses of beginning reading became wide- 
ly accepted practice, the less mature chil- 
dren beginning reading later than the 
more mature. Reading readiness tests 
were developed to aid in understanding 
the degree of readiness of individual 
children. 


1*“*When Should Children Begin to Read?” By C. 
Washburne and M. V. Morphett. Elementary School 
Journal, March 1931, 31: 496-503. 
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Clues from Child Study 
and Preschool Experience 

These and other efforts were all under- 
taken with the hope of assuring children’s 
success in reading once the process o| 
teaching them to read was begun. Dur- 
ing the time such experiments and prac- 
tices were pursued, other studies were 
adding insight into children’s growth. 
From the study of children’s emotions 
very important clues to success in learn- 
ing have been found. As a result, we now 
recognize the importance of “emotional 
readiness” to learn. The happy child 
can enter into difficult jobs of learning 
with all his might, whereas the emotion- 
ally uneasy or disturbed child may not 
be able to release his learning power. 

The study of emotions has compelled 
us, as we continue to examine reading 
readiness, to become more concerned 
with a child’s life before he enters school: 
in short, his personal history. Good 
teachers have often in the past, and more 
frequently in the present time, indicated 
a need to know more of the child than 
could be observed in his present school 
life. A typical example of such interest 
is written by Miss K. in a thumb-nail 
description of her pupils: 

Here is Jennie, aged six, bright, out-going 
and simply fascinated with her first-grade 
companions. Others not so alert are begin- 
ning to read. But not Jenny. Why not? 
Jennie spent the two previous years traveling 
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with her parents. She missed regular con- 
tacts with children of any age. She seems 
most interested now in catching up for those 
lonesome years. But her mother and father 
are most eager that she begin to read. 


Then there is Arthur in this same grade. 
He is quiet, slow, serious. He wears glasses. 
He is interested in all activities but especially 
in reading. Why? And should he be? 


This teacher was deeply concerned with 
individual children’s differences and 
how these differences were reflected in 
learning to read. She was not sure she 
knew whether Jennie and Arthur were 
ready for reading or not. 

As we continue to study readiness for 
reading, we grow in our realization that 
the concept of readiness for any experi- 
ence when applied to a given child runs 
into the need to understand the structure 
of the child’s personality. For many, the 
answer is simple. They are eager beavers, 
ready to tackle almost anything within 
limits. For others, the development of a 
program good for them is not so easy. A 
conscientious teacher proceeds, not feel- 
ing half sure much of the time. 

This is reasonable when one recalls 
that Robinson in studying thirty seriously 
retarded readers secured the cooperation 
of “a social worker, a psychiatrist, a 
pediatrist, a neurologist, three ophthal- 
mologists, a speech specialist, an otolar- 
yngologist, an endocrinologist, a reading 
specialist, and the investigator who acted 
as the psychologist and reading techni- 
cian.” Obviously, the everyday need to 
understand readiness to learn to read 
must be met chiefly through the compe- 
tence of the teacher with the assistance 
of school psychologists. However, on oc- 
casion, other specialists may be needed 
for some children whom the teacher feels 
have serious blocks to learning. 


Why Pupils Fail in Reading. By Helen M. Robinson. 
Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
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The area of study which for a teacher 
yields much toward the understanding of 
the child is the preschool home back- 
ground. Parents usually are eager to 
share their observations of their chil- 
dren’s growth with a warm, friendly 
teacher. This fact is borne out by Almy 
in her study of the before-reading experi- 
ences of children.* Her study also high- 
lights how deeply embedded in our cul- 
ture is the assumption that children ought 
to learn to read in first grade. To under- 
stand children, therefore, we must know 
what has gone on before they come to 
school and how these experiences are re- 
garded by parents. 

Observations of children reveal that a 
well-developed interest in stories, pic- 
tures, books, magazines and even comics 
occurs in preschool years if the child is 
in a home, nursery school, or other en- 
vironment where he gets a chance to see 
reading at work. After all, this is a read- 
ing society. A child at a very early age 
begins to react to things about him. He 
wants to wiggle his world, imitate others, 
gradually feel the exultancy of his own 
power, and be independent. Notice the 
expression on the two-and one-half-year- 
old’s face when he selects a book and 
says, “Read this.” Spoon-feeding is re- 
jected as power grows——even in reading. 

In these beginning years, some chil- 
dren acquire through wholesome living a 
number of specific ideas about reading. 
They may learn letters, words, phrases 
and even how to follow along as someone 
reads a story, recognizing numbers of 
cues. They, therefore, enter school as ex- 
perienced in some reading and should be 
guided in the light of these experiences. 
Others of the same age may have had 
some experiences with reading that were 
unsatisfying or unhappy and they may 

® Children’s Experiences Prior to First Grade and Sue- 


cess in Beginning Reading. By M. C. Almy. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1949. 














not like reading—the way some of us 
may dislike statistics or cryptograms. 


The Need to Experiment 
with Methods and Materials 

This leads to the second commonly ac- 
cepted idea which needs further study. 
Although we accept the fact that children 
are different and that the time and degree 
of readiness varies from child to child, 
we find it difficult to accept the next step: 
to help teachers experiment with a greater 
variety of beginning methods and mate- 
rials and to comme =e and study the re- 
sults of those teachers who already do 
vary their program to meet individual 
growth needs. 

Alert kindergarten teachers have taken 
cues from their observation of individual 
children and through competent. plan- 
ning have helped children to continue to 
build on the growth in reading begun in 
the previous years. “I have one boy who 
loves to organize the books on our sag 
shelf. He puts all story books in one 
section, picture books in uate re- 
ported one teacher. Another, showing 
surprise said, “Alexander brought a 
book in this morning and he read, yes 
actually read three pages. His sister in 
the second grade teaches him when they 
play school.” These teachers respected 
the fact that such voluntary conduct of 
children seemed right, even though the 
other youngsters in their group were not 
ready to meet similar situations. 


Cues from the Children Themselves 


This brings up the third commonly 
accepted idea which seems out of place: 
that reading readiness can be taught in a 
set period with certain material to a 
group of kindergarten or first grade chil- 
dren. Similarly, as each child accumu- 
lates a wide variety of meanings, a col- 
lection of stories, and a number of spe- 
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cifics such as individual letters and wor :s 
through living in a good home clima‘e 
so, too, a group of children through d 
cussing, visiting, planning, constructin », 
traveling, examining, and the countle- 
other processes that go to make the rig): 
group life in school learn letters, words, 
stories, facts, and techniques. Uniform- 
ity of experience and materials bores 
some and drags others along meaningless 
experiences. Good group life, like good 
family life, is planned so that each child 
has a chance to continue to grow, to fee! 
the satisfaction of doing things impor- 
tant to him, and to realize he’s getting 
bigger and more adequate. 


v7 


— 


Great variation in dealing with specific 
learnings related to reading will be ob- 
served in groups where leads are taken 
from the children themselves. Some are 
deeply interested in the sounds of letters 
and words at an early age. In other 
words, they are using phonics as they 
propel themselves in seating. Some first 
graders sound out names, new words, and 
phonograms in the same way as they ex- 
plore a jumping or skipping game. Others 
look intently at words as if they are siz- 
ing them up. They tend to rely heavily 
upon visual memory. 

An observant teacher notices the dif- 
ferent ways in which children help them- 
selves to learn. No one systematic set 
of exercises could possibly meet such 
varied approaches. Also no set place- 
ment of learnings seems consistent with 
such varied ways of growing. 

In one first grade, a group of children 
in October began chanting the alphabet. 
The teacher started a game with them by 
asking “What letter comes before E?” 
“What letter comes after 0?” They used 
plastic letters and arranged the alphabet 
in order. The first objective was to see if 
they could get them in right order. Next, 
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they tried to see how rapidly they could 
arrange them in order. 

In another second grade in that school, 
the children were learning the alphabet 
sequence through making their own al- 
phabetized spelling books. The principal 
of this school said, “We aim to help them 
acquire knowledge of alphabetizing 
somewhere between first and fourth grade 
but it’s interesting to see how often our 
seventh and eighth grades take a revived 
interest in doing a careful job in card 
files in the library and find they need to 
brush up on the alphabet.” What com- 
mon sense in understanding children. 

Rather than placing the emphasis on 
what to teach a child at a given age and 
getting ourselves into the dilemma of 
failures, frustration of children, teach- 
ers, and parents resulting from inappro- 
priate uniform methods and materials, 
we should place the emphasis on helping 
each child to get satisfaction out of learn- 
ing to help himself. Real learning leads 
to increased independence, increased 
power. To develop this in reading, a 
child’s ideas, his interests, his ways of 
exploring facets of reading must be in- 
cluded in our way of teaching him. Grad- 
ually we will come to learn how wide the 
divergence of children’s specific growths 
will become. We will accept the diver- 
gence as normalcy in group life, as wise 
parents accept the differences in the way 
their children grow up. 


Taking cues from children as we plan 
the curriculum means that the concept of 
readiness needs to be applied for all ages. 
At seven a fearless, eager reader may 
ask to be shown how to find words in a 
dictionary while another child at thirteen 
needs to be aided and encouraged to try 
to explore a dictionary for help. Each is 
growing in independence by having his 
state of readiness respected and met with 
a helpful response from the teacher thus 
propelling his reading growth forward. 


To Change Requires Cooperation 
and Experimentation 


All of the foregoing may seem sens- 
ible, logical, sound and simple. Alas, to 
change from where we are to where we 
should be in general practice is seldom 
simple. New materials, better methods 
of selecting materials, closer more co- 
operative relations with parents, a plan 
of evaluating growth consistent with our 
respect for each child as a unique per- 
sonality—all these factors must be re- 
examined and changed. 

Unfortunately, no formula can be pre- 
pared in advance for these changes. Each 
school group—teachers, administrators, 
parents and specialists—need to plan to- 
gether, experiment, and work toward bet- 
ter understanding and guidance of the 
child’s growth in beginning reading. For- 
tunately, many school groups are already 
at work on this important problem. 


The Cradle of Snow 


By VireintaA REED 


Adrian College, Michigan 


I'll make a cradle of snow 

And place it where the wind won't blow. 
Maybe if 1 am very good 

(nd do everything just as I should. 
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The Baby Christ will be near me tonight 
And call to me from the pale starlight. 
If he gets tired here below, 

He can sleep in my cradle of snow. 
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Play Therapy .. . 


A Way of Understanding 


and 
Helping «Reading Problems” 
By VIRGINIA MAE AXLINE 


The responses of three children to play mate- 
rials are described and analyzed in terms of 
the emotionalized attitudes they reveal. “These 
attitudes could easily account for their read- 
ing difficulties,” says Virginia Axline, depart- 
ment of guidance, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She points out that this knowledge 
of specific children needs to be extended to all 
children. “We can increase our understanding 
if we listen sensitively when the child reveals 
himself through the medium of play, in his 
own language, in his own time, and in his 
own way. Given the opportunity the child can 
and does help himself,” she concludes. 


Wink IS BENT OVER THE LITTLE WORLD HE 
is building in the sandbox that is on the floor 
in the corner of the play therapy room. His 
face is seriously intent upon what he is doing. 
His hands scoop up the sand and pat it firmly 
in place. He adds enough water to make his 
mountain firm and pours enough water into 
the scooped out hole which he has lined with 
strips of thin wood to make a lake. 

“I’m building me a high big mountain,” 
he says. “It'll be a place of discovery for these 
people here.” He indicates with a nod of his 
head the tiny toy people—men, women, chil- 
dren, soldiers, and Indians that he has col- 
lected in a group for his play. “These people 
here are all lost and they are so afraid. They 
don’t know if they will be killed off by some 
sneak attack or what. This fellow here. See 
him? He’s the one guy that is really afraid. 
And he hasn’t had anything to eat all day. 
So they walk, quiet-like, all along here afraid 
almost to breathe.” He lowers his voice and 
hunches down over the toys. 

“Come along,” he whispers. “Come along 
quick. You never might know. Perhaps it'll be 
a tornado and kill you and all your houses. 
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Perhaps only bombs will fall but you kn: \ 
what a atomic bomb can do, don’t you? |; || 
scorch you up to cinder and you'll die!” 

He changes his voice, as though anot! 
person speaks. His voice is almost a whisp«r. 

“Ain’t there some way we can get back at 
them?” 

“What you think I been trying to do «|| 
my life?” 

“But I tell you I’m afraid!” 

“Sure! Course! We're all afraid but 
can’t let on. Someone told me once long 
ago there was a mountain round here sone 
place and up on that mountain you got a 


chance.” 

“Then let’s find us the mountain. Oh, please, 
then let’s find us the mountain.” 

“Follow me. fellows. V'Il lead you to it!” 

His voice grows louder. One toy soldier is 
selected as the leader and Wink moves it 
around quickly in the sand. 

Wink glances up at the therapist and says. 
“See what’s happening? He promises to lead 
the people to the mountain and they all hurry 
after hi: Swiftly he rearranges the toy 
figures but faces them away from the moun- 
tain which he has built. He moves them 
farther away from the mountain, jumping 
them over one another at times. His quick 
movements convey the eagerness that Wink 
explains to the therapist. 

“Let us hurry, hurry, hurry! Nothing will 
happen to us upon the mountain. You told 
us you knew where it was.” 

“Follow me. I said I was your friend, 
didn’t 1?” 

“Yes. Yes. We believe you!” 

“Then listen to me now!” There are sudden 
vells and screams and moans and groans. 
There are the whistling sounds of flying bombs 
and crashes as Wink bangs blocks together. 
hurls them down upon the people, stirs them 
all up in a heap. One figure emerges and runs 
back toward the mountain. 

“T see the mountain. Ill get there. [Il be 
safe!” Wink cries out for the figure that 
escapes the scene of destruction. “I’m almost 
there!’ But at those words the figure is tossed 
into the lake face down. 

Then suddenly Wink is standing up in the 
sandbox over the little people and he yells. 
“Trusted me, didn’t you? Oh you fools! You 
are far, far away from your mountain and 
Ive killed you all. You'll get no help from me. 
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Nobody ever helps anybody! It’s all a big. big 
lie! And I’ve killed you all!” 

Wink stands still for a moment. He kicks 
his foot gently among the toys. There is an 
odd little smile on his face. He looks at the 
therapist and says wistfully, “They did not get 
to the mountain at all. They died.” Wink sighs 
deeply, reaches down and picks out the figure 
who had fallen into the lake. “They were fools 
to ever have believed,” he mutters and once 
again drops the toy figure down in the lake 
and steps out of the sandbox. 


This brief excerpt from a long series 
of play therapy sessions with seven-year- 
old Wink gives a glimpse into the preva- 
lent theme of his emotionalized attitudes. 
In many of the sessions there was the cry 
jor a safe place, the hope held out briefly 
only to terminate in scenes of trickery 
and destruction. More and more of the 
child’s feelings and attitudes are revealed 
through his play. Then there comes into 
his expression more positive attitudes 
and feelings—a gradual but definite 
change. 

Such play sessions reveal a bit of the 
child’s inner world, projected outwardly 
in his play. They answer in part the 
questions: What does this child think 
about? What are his feelings and atti- 
tudes? How does he perceive himself 
and his world? 


Joey has played out a persistent theme of 
suspicion, hostility, trickery, and violence. He 
has played with the tiny figures of people in 
the sandbox. There have been many acts 
of violence and the expression of many atti- 
tudes of fear and hatred and defiance. 
Suddenly he jumps out of the sandbox and 
walks quickly across the playroom toward 
the two life-size rag dolls dressed like a man 
and woman. These dolls have been constructed 
to come apart if the child so desires. The 
heads, arms, and legs are fastened on with 
large snaps. 

Joey picks up the wooden hammer and 
pounds it tentatively upon the table. Suddenly 
he pounds it with decision and vigor. His 
voice is loud and dramatic. 
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“Now I'll tackle that bad man! I'll go to 
court now, and we'll have some jury trials.” 
He again pounds the table emphatically with 
the hammer. “Those people there,” he yells. 
“I want revenge. I’m calling Miss Fooey— 
bowlegged thing—up here. / don’t want you, 
woman, any more! Okay boys! Take ’em 
all to prison!” 

He bangs upon the table again. “And you, 
too,” (he points to the man doll), “I don’t 
want you any more. And I can prove that 
she killed—tried to kill me—and I can prove 
she killed that man! That’s the truth. I can 
prove it! I'll have em executed this minute. 
Like this!” (He pulls the head off the man 
doll). “There. That takes care of you!” 

“Now let’s see. You, there! Pll execute you 
too.” (He pulls off the woman doll’s head). 
“Sorry to do it but when people are bad 
that’s what we do. And then we sprinkle tar 
all over ‘em. Then we put ya into the sand.” 
(He knocks the head of the woman into the 
sand with a hammer, then turns back to get 
the other head which is on the floor). “And 
of course we have to do this to the man, too, 
or it would be unfair, wouldn’t it?” 

His face is intent. He hurls the other head 
into the sandbox with violence and stands 
there staring at what he has done. Slowly he 
moves over toward them, reaches down and 
retrieves one of the heads. “Now that you’ve 
learned your lesson I think we can put your 
head back on and just send ya to prison.” 
He snaps the heads back on—the woman’s 
head on the man’s body and the man’s head on 
the woman’s body. 

“There!” he exclaims. “There it is! You! 
now, into the prison.” He lifts the big doll and 
pushes him through the opening into the 
puppet theater which he has designated as 
“prison.” “You're heavy, you!” he cries 
out as he lugs the big doll. “There, now. 
In ya go! In ya go! In ya go!” 

He turns and says to the therapist em- 
phatically, “And nobody’s to touch ’em! You 
hear? See that you tell nobody!” He lugs 
the other doll over and shoves it through the 
opening into the prison. “And don’t let any- 
hody else know you have ’em, either. Or 
Ill call that against the law and put you in!” 


Joey, aged seven, protests through his 
play the pressures, restrictions, and un- 
attainable standards that are set for him 
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at home and at school. His behavior in 
the playroom symbolizes the attitudes 
that he has built up—attitudes of fear, 
suspicion, hostility, and aggression. 

During Joey’s therapy sessions he 
plays it all out and a study of the re- 
corded interviews reveals the gradual 
resolution of his conflicting feelings. At 
first it is a generalized feeling of hatred. 
Everyone is “out to get him” and his 
“enemies” are “invisible.” 

Gradually some “friends” among the 
toy symbols appear. Eventually the toy 
people are “sometimes good and some- 
times bad.” Joey becomes able to dis- 
cuss the relationship he has with his 
mother and is able to express his feelings 
directly to her and so take the responsi- 
bility for them. Joey learns to know him- 
self better. As he learns to accept and 
respect himself, he also learns to accept 
and respect others. 


Six-year-old Taffy is playing with the sand, 
building a winding road, being careful to 
make a neat, well-organized construction. He 
mutters to himself. Then he says, “Lessee! 
Lessee! I am not sure about whether I 
should do what I'm about to do maybe. I 
don’t know whether—I just don’t know.” He 
walks over and picks up three sail boats. 

“These three sail boats,” he says to the 
therapist. “I think Ill take these three sail 
boats and see what they do. They are bigger 
boats—nice scoopy boats. These three boats 
ought to be together. But I’m not sure | 
should do what I’m about to do.” 

He puts them in the tank of water and plays 
with them, speaking so low that the therapist 
cannot hear him. A transcription of the elec- 
trical recording later reveals what he says. 
“Oh no. Peep. Peep. Peep. This big boat—He’s 
too... He’s too... Vl. . no. This—this 
old—this old daddy boat he thinks he’s so 
big. He thinks he’s so important. He’s the 
only one who thinks he knows anything. And 
this old mommy boat. She’s always right. 
They don’t neither one of ’em think the little 
boy boat knows anything. I need to do this. 
I need to do this early in the morning. He’s 
too big and he’s about a hundred year old.” 
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Taffy leaves the boats and goes over to |\\ 
table. He picks up the gun and points it 4 
the baby doll and clicks the gun saying i: 
very low, derisive tone of voice, “Ba- 
Ba—by. Ba—by.” Then he gestures towa:d 
the shelf, points to a book. “Is that the o) 
book you have here?” 

A few minutes later he drops down to | 
roadway he has so carefully constructed. 

“Get the wrecking car. There’s going 
be a wreck. Beep. Beep ‘Golly! I can’t get 
home! I can’t get home!’” Taffy is speaking 
for the truck. “‘Oh, I’m. sick! Oh. I’m 
broken down and I can’t get home!’” II. 
fastens a truck on to the wrecking car. 

Taffy looks up at the therapist. “This truck 
has something the matter with it. It ll have 
to be taken someplace to be fixed. It’s got 
to go away for a long, long time because it’s 
got to go away to be fixed and it'll take a 
long time to fix it. Itll take a hundred years 
to get it fixed. He'll be gone for a hundred 
vears. I’m going to tow it clear here and 
leave it under here until I come back the 
next time. It'll be a long, long time befor 
he gets back home again. Or before he gets 
to running things again. They won’t know—| 
say—nobody will know whatever happened 
to him? Nobody?” 

Then a little later he says. “I know that all 
these big grown-up cars have something the 
matter with them, too. He’s got something 
wrong with his motor. Toot. Toot. Toot. 
It has a special kind of motor because it’s 
such a big important car. But it has some. 
thing wrong with it and he has to go away 
again for a long, long time.” Taffy puts that 
car away off in a corner. 

Sand is “accidentally” spilled around on 
the floor. “Ah,” says Taffy. “I must be care 
ful. We must try to be neater and not mess.” 
The “mommy truck” and the “daddy 
truck” have many accidents. They run off the 
road, They crash into the wall. They bump 
one another. But the “little boy” truck gets 
along just fine. 

Finally he decides to bury the “daddy truck” 
and pours buckets of sand on top of it. He 
looks up at the therapist as he sifts the sand. 
“This is supposed to be gravel crushing down 
on him,” he says. “Look at the mess I’ve 
made on the floor. Does someone come in 
here and clean every day? The man will 
have hard work to do, won't he, after I get 
through in here.” 
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\ few play sessions later there are less 
“accidents” in the playroom. Things happen 
more openly and directly. He plays with the 
family of dolls and sends the father “back to 
war” and “drowns” the two babies. The 
mother doll is crammed into the toilet chair. 
“You stay in there,” Taffy mutters. “See 
how you like it. Stay there for all of this 
day and seventy-nine more weeks. And you 
do what you're told.” 

Taffy looks at the therapist and sighs. “You 
know something,” he says. “I can’t ever do 
anything right. No matter how hard | try. 
I'm a disgrace to my school. And I’m no 
credit to my family. I just can’t learn how to 
read. Babies can’t learn how to read, either. 
But grown-up people think babies are cute 
when they can’t read but they don’t like me 
because I can’t.” 

He grabs up the father doll. “You can't 
read, either!” Taffy yells. “You damn daddy. 
You think you’re so smart. I don’t like you. 
You hear me?” Taffy is almost crying. He 
throws the father doll across the room and 
the mother doll (still in the toilet-chair) after 
the father doll. He runs across the playroom 
and grabs up the baby dolls and runs back 
to the water tank and throws them into the 
water and pushes their heads under. Then 
he gets the nursing bottle and sucks on it. He 
looks at the therapist with tears in his eyes. 
“I’m the baby!” he says. “I always was the 
habv. There aren’t any more babies. I’m the 
one.” 

Each session that follows brings expression 
of more hurt feelings, attitudes of inadequacy, 
and feelings of failure. There is more play 
with the cars and always there are the three 
cars which he calls “the daddy car” and “the 
mommy car” and “the little boy car.” He 
says. “It’s always hurry, hurry.hurry! Or it’s 
don’t, don’t, don’t. Nobody ever notices the 
nice things I can do. And I can really do lots 
of nice things. I’m not really so dumb.” 

There follows a session when “the giant” 
(played by Taffy) orders the mother and 
father dolls “to build a mountain.” The dolls 
struggle hopelessly and finally cry out that 
they can’t do it. 

“Build me a mountain!” Taffy, “the giant.” 
orders. 

“We can’t do it! It is too hard! A mountain 
is too big.” they cry. The “giant” stamps his 
foot and yells at them. “Don’t be so slow. 
Stop acting so silly! You heard me now. didn’t 
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you? Well. Now! You hop to it and do 
what you're told.” 

“We can’t do it! We’re not big enough!” 
the dolls cry out. 

“I am ashamed of you!” scolds the “giant” 
Taffy. “You could at least try!” 

Then the little boy doll comes to the rescue. 

“Pll build the mountain,” he says. The 
father doll thanks the little boy doll. “You 
are so good to us,” he says. “I don’t see how 
we could get along without you.” 

“I don’t see how you could, either,” says 
the little boy doll. Then the father doll and 
the little boy doll go out “to play together.” 

Each time Taffy comes into the playroom he 
makes “bigger and better messes” but now 
he makes them “so that the man will have 
hard work to clean up after me.” 

“Damn adults!” Taffy says one day. “They 
always want you to do everything just right 
ind keep everything neat and clean.” Then 
looking at the therapist—*Could I throw some 
sand at you?” When his desire to throw the 
sand is recognized and the therapist tells him 
to throw it toward her shoes, Taffy does with 
great delight. “I always wanted to throw sand 
at a damned adult,” he says. 

In the last few sessions, Taffy is bragging 
about his father—what a big man he is and 
smart. He says, “I like my daddy so much it 
makes me hurt in here when he doesn’t have 
any time for me. I want to be just like him 
when I grow up. I’m going to do the same 
kind of work my father does.” 

Then he asks the therapist, “What are you 
going to be when you grow up?” Another 
time he says, “You don’t mind if I always tell 
you the truth. do you? No matter how I 
feel—you don’t mind if I say the truth, do 
vou? Now like school. I really hate school 
hut I have to pretend like I like it. I got to 
pretend too much. Why not say I hate it 
if I hate it?” 

In his last session Taffy brags about the 
two babies at home and states emphatically 
that his father is the most wonderful man 
in the world. He plays with the family of 
dolls again and the play centers around the 
little boy who takes the baby brother out for 
a ride and leaves the little sister at home 
with the mother. Then the father doll comes 
home and takes them all out for a boat ride. 
Suddenly Taffy decides to paint a picture to 
take home to his father and mother. He laughs 
and “experiments” with the colors and with 
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his language. He paints a “plaid camel” and 
up in the corner places “a damn yellow sun.” 


These excerpts from the series of play 
sessions illustrate the manner in which 
the child’s attitudes and feelings are ex- 
ternalized, expressed through the medi- 
um of his play and gradually but deft- 
nitely changed from negative to positive, 
from destructive to constructive. His be- 
havior changes from restricted repressive 
behavior to spontaneous, responsible be- 
havior. Taffy protests what he feels to 
be attacks upon his personal worth. He 
lays bare his hurt feelings, lets his indig- 
nation and anger out into the open and 
reaching upward strives to establish him- 
self more firmly in the esteem of his fam- 
ily. Proud and eager, sensitive and self- 
assertive, Taffy states himself vividly and 
vigorously through his play. 


We Can Increase Our Understanding 


These three children are all “reading 
problems.” Two are “poor readers.” One 
is an “excellent reader”—reading too 
much too soon and using books as an 
escape, letting the books substitute for 
friends. 

These children are all above average 
in intelligence. One is an adopted child. 
One is rejected. One is overly protected. 

No attempt has been made to give spe- 
cific details about each child because of 
the writer’s desire to emphasize the basic 
problem in all these cases: The impor- 
tance and force of emotionalized attitudes 
in the lives of children. Recognition of 
attitudes as they are expressed can be 
done without detailed case histories. 
Parents and teachers should become sen- 
sitive to the child’s emotional expressions 
as they emerge because of the importance 
of emotions in the child’s behavior, per- 
sonality, and learning processes. 
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When we speak of “the whole child” 
we include his attitudes and emotion.. 
When we speak of “teaching the chil 
and not the book” we are referring to 
feeling child. When we speak of a d\- 
namic educational experience we are 
seeking an integration and synthesis «| 
all of the elements that go into making 
a present experience that “prepares the 
child for good citizenship.” Such an 
experience must contribute to sound men- 
tal hygiene as well as to the acquisition 
of skills and knowledge. We need to real- 
ize that a child is competent, capable and 
responsible when he is psychologicall, 
freed to be so. 

We cannot ignore the emotional life 
of the child, or keep ourselves in ignor- 
ance of it, or deny it because it seems 
too elusive or too tedious or too shock- 
ing. We cannot force attitudes upon a 
child. We cannot change attitudes by 
denying them or condemning them. We 
can perhaps drive them so far within the 
child that he seems to be without feelings 
of his own, to be “‘well under control.” 
But such children are not mentally 
healthy. 

True acceptance and respect for the 
child goes with the attitude of the parent 
or teacher who says, “Even though I do 
not have specific evidence that this child 
before me does have emotional prob- 
lems of his own, I can grant that he sees 
his world in his way just as I see my 
world in my way and his perceptions are 
just as important to him as mine are to 
me. Even though I cannot see into his 
private world I can accept the fact that 
he has one. And if I grant him leeway 
and sufficient security and acceptance so 
that he can bring more of it out into the 
open I will be facilitating his growth.” 

The child needs first to experience a 
stable relationship with the people in his 
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vorld. He needs emotional security so 
hat he can become free from threat and 
-o free from the need to be ever defensive 
n his behavior. He needs to relax and 
io feel free to let in and out the tides of 
his feelings. 

Emotional stability is the outgrowth of 
his feelings of security, and feelings of 
personal security come as the child 
achieves feelings of adequacy to cope 
with his relationships with others. 

The feelings that Wink, Taffy, and 
Joey expressed in their play bring out 
elements of emotional problems that 
could easily account for reading difficul- 
ties. “Reading problems” are here de- 
fined to include not only the child who 
reads “‘too little too late” but also the 
child who reads “too much too soon” and 
uses his reading as a means of escape. 
The child who so uses his reading skill 
is in as much need of help as the child 
who rejects the printed page, perhaps in 
even greater need of help. 

It is important to extend this knowl- 


edge of the specific child to all children, 
to recognize the fact that all children have 
emotional problems of various degrees of 
intensity. Some problems come and go 
and are only a part of the child’s coming 
to terms with himself and of growing up 
emotionally. The more disturbed child 
has more pervasive and persistent feel- 
ings that tend to color all of his percep- 
tions. These are the kinds of attitudes 
that build barriers around the child and 
make it difficult for him to establish at 
home or at school the kinds of relation- 
ships that make living a happy ex- 
perience, 

With an increased understanding of 
the nature of a child’s emotional life we 
are better equipped to seek more effec- 
tive ways of helping him. We can in- 
crease our understanding if we listen 
sensitively when the child reveals him- 
self through the medium of his play in 
his own language, in his own time, and 
in his own way. Given the opportunity 
the child can and does help himself. 
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Within the restrictions of a formal reading 
program, what can be done to help children 
learn to read? Ruth Cornelius, teacher of 
six-year-olds, Hempstead School, St. Louis, 
Wissouri, describes two kinds of reading ex- 
periences that worked with sixes and eights. 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF READING READINESS 
programs has been stressed. Considera- 
tion of this importance forces us to exam- 
ine programs of formal reading. What 
can be done with six-year-olds if some 
type of formal reading program is ex- 
pected? Can the reading program be 
capitalized for enjoyment and social de- 
velopment? 

The needs of first graders include so- 
cial, physical, emotional, and intellectual 
development. Two long-range experi- 
ences which were a meager attempt to 
satisfy these varied developments were 
(1) reading in small groups formed on 
the basis of the individual’s choices and, 
(2) reading with children several years 
older. First, let us consider experience 
type number 1. 


Reading in Small Groups 
According to Choice 


A teacher of a first grade group after 
a period of incidental reading, chart-ex- 
perience story reading, and informal 
reading, asked each child in the class, 
“With whom would you like to read?” 
His first, second, and third choices con- 
fidentially told to the teacher were listed 
under the child’s name. 

After the teacher had taken this data 
from her entire group of thirty-five pupils 
she formed small groups, satisfying the 
children’s choices to the highest degree 


possible. There were approximately 
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By RUTH CORNELIl 


Reading With Six-Year-Olds 


seven groups, ranging in size from two t 
eight children each. The teacher, in forn 
ing these groups, was recognizing thi 
structure of the society in the group as | 
existed at the time. She followed regula 
tions for sociometric grouping by: 


giving the first choice to an individua 
who had been chosen by no one 

giving preference to mutual choices 

giving the highest possible choice to a child 
whose choices were not reciprocated 

giving everyone at least one of his choices ir 
the group thus formed.! 


Having structured these seven groups 
sociometrically, the reading in each 
group could have been carried on in a 
variety of ways. One of the ways which 
proved fairly satisfactory is explained 
here: 


Each child had an opportunity to choose, 
with the teacher’s guidance, the book he 
wanted to read. 

Each child in a group had an opportunity 
to be reader for his group at least one time 
per week. For example, a day’s routine as 
far as reading was concerned went something 
like this: 


On Monday the teacher worked indi- 
vidually with one child from each of the 
seven groups. Each of these seven chil- 
dren had a book suitable to his interests 
and to his reading level. The teacher 
helped the individual read one story. 
In some instances the teacher and child 
did some follow-up work that emphasized 
either the context of the story just read 
or developed some reading mechanics. 

On Tuesday each of these children 
who had had individual guidance the 
previous day was the leader of his group. 
There was a real audience situation and 
the child read to his own group. In 

1See Sociometry in Group Relations. By H. H. Jen- 


nings. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1948. 
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addition, the teacher on Tuesday worked 
individually with the children who were 
to be the leaders on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. In this way every 
child had individual guidance at least 
once a week and an opportunity to be 


leader and reader for his group at 
least once a week. 
On the days that a child did not read 


orally to his group he had an opportunity to 
participate in an audience situation. These 
audience situations provided opportunities for 
listening, enjoying the pictures, explaining 
the pictures, guessing the ending of the story, 
and summarizing the story. Thus, varying 
levels of reading activities provided outlet 
for varying levels of reading abilities within 
the groups. There was an acquaintance with 
many more books than was the case of read- 
ing groups arranged according to achieve- 
ment levels. 


Grouping children for reading accord- 
ing to their choices seemed to fortify 
these points: 


Reading with whom one likes makes read- 
ing enjoyable. 

It is easier to give and take help, especially 
take, from one’s peers if they are of one’s 
own choosing. There were practically no 
complaints when another child supplied a miss- 
ing word. In competitive groupings—based 
on academic achievement—this help is often 
resented. 

One’s skill in reading improves. Marilyn, 
a non-reader with no apparent interest in 
reading and Sandra. a good reader, were 
mutual choices. Marilyn’s reading improved 
almost immediately. Sandra’s progress con- 
tinued. Marilyn. having established some 
skill in reading, continued in her improve- 
ment even after Sandra transferred to another 
school. 

After experiencing a feeling of security in 
a small group of own choice, it 
easier to become adjusted subsequently in 
other groups. Stanley, timid and rejected by 
the children, asked to read with the teacher 
only. After several weeks of this partnership, 
he helped someone read a story. Stanley did 
well. A small reading group. one of whom was 
the child he had helped, added him to their 
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group. Stanley seemed pleased and willing to 
forgo his limited teacher-pupil relationship. 


Reading With Older Children 


The second type of experience was 
reading with children several years 
older. A third grade class visited the 
first graders an hour one afternoon a 
week. The activities that the pairs par- 
ticipated in included: 

First graders read a story from their books 
to the third grader. 

The first and third grade pair played read- 
ing games: worked puzzles; read word, sen- 
tence, and phrase cards. 

The first graders read their experience 
stories to the third graders. 

The third graders read stories to the first 
graders. This provided a real audience situ- 
ation for the third graders. They read books 
that were of interest and appeal to the younger 
children but of reading difficulty that ranged 
from first to above third. Thus individual 
differences in reading ability among the third 
eraders was provided for. A third grader of 
limited reading ability seems to be less self- 
conscious about reading a simple story when 
the purpose is a legitimate one—to entertain 
a younger child. 


Conclusion 


These are a few of the attempts to 
combine the informal with the formal, 
the functional with the academic, enjoy- 
ment with a task. We are reminded, as 
we examine our procedures, that many 
learnings are taking place at one time. 
Our problem is to combine those learn- 
ings advantageously. Reading is merely 
one learning. Placed in its proper per- 
spective it becomes a tool; it becomes a 
means to other ends. So, too, are the 
learnings of association and cooperation. 
Can they—reading, grouping, fraterniz- 
ing. helping, teaching, learning—help to 
fulfill the task of living together demo- 
cratically? We believe that they can. 
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By MELVA HARRI 


Beginning Reading Without Readers 


Melva Harris, teacher, public schools, Muncie, Indiana, describes an 
experiment in teaching beginning reading to a group of fifteen children 
by using trade or library books instead of text books. 


Learninc TO READ WITHOUT TEXT- 
books! Could it be done? Aside from a 
general interest on the part of both the 
supervisor and the teacher in experiment- 
ing with teaching methods, they had an 
idea that perhaps much time was lost for 
some children when they were held to 
the same procedure used with the average 
group of beginning readers. Would it be 
possible to teach children to read if the 
approach did not consist of the tradi- 
tional preparation followed by the usual 
word drills?, Might some children learn 
to read more rapidly, more easily, and 
with more enjoyment if they were freed 
from the regular routine of the average 
first grade reading group? 

There is such a wealth of attractive, 
well-written books with good authorship 
on the market. Why couldn’t these at- 
tractive books be used to teach beginning 
reading to first grade children? Why 
wouldn't a keener interest in reading be 
aroused from the use of such books than 
from the use of some readers in which 
the writer’s chief emphasis was on vo- 
cabulary control, carefully timed repeti- 
tion, and other mechanical details? 
Why not avoid the use of all textbooks, 
using instead some of the trade books 
that did not make so much effort at 
vocabulary control? 

Why not let the story become the im- 
portant thing rather than the presenta- 
tion of words and phrases? The idea 
seemed to be worth trying. 

Of the forty-five children enrolled in 
this room in September as a_ beginning 
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first grade, a group of fifteen was chosen 
for the reading experiment. These chi’ 
dren had the higher scores on the Pintne: 
Cunningham Mental Test and the Metro- 
politan Readiness Test. They were con- 
sidered to be the more mature, lively. 
and aggressive children of the entire 
group. The I. Q. range was from 100 
to 140; the chronological age range was 
from five years, eight months to seven 
years, one month. 

Of the fifteen children two boys were 
repeating first grade. One of the boys 
was immature. The other boy had moved 
often and had a record of irregular at- 
tendance. The other thirteen had all had 
one year in kindergarten. With the ex- 
ception of three children who came from 
broken homes, both parents were inter- 
ested in their child’s progress and were 
cooperative with the school program. 
These children’s homes and experience 
backgrounds were average. The results 
of their intelligence and readiness tests 
showed that they were ready immediately 
to read. 

The remaining thirty children would 
use the adopted reading texts with the 
accompanying workbooks, phrase cards, 
and other drill materials. The reading 
program for the experimental group was 
hased upon these assumptions: 

That bright children will learn to read 
by being exposed to a variety of interesting 
material. 

That such mechanics as control of vocabu- 
lary and length of line may even interfere with 
the rapid reading development of bright chil- 
dren. 
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fhat by having a limited number of each 
kind of book we have a more desirable audi- 
ence situation for oral reading. 

That learning to read such material and 
) such a manner might lead to more extensive 
brary reading. 

How the Books Were Chosen 

The books were in most cases the 
teacher’s choice. They were chosen with 
these ideas in mind: 

The story must have action. It must be 
be of interest to these children whose exper- 
iences were limited. 

It must have a lively vocabulary. not too 
difficult, with simple phrasing. 

The size of type and the illustrations must 
be attractive and pleasing to these children. 

In other words these books were the 
kind to choose in building a good library 
for a six-year-old child. 

From the beginning of the experiment 
there was a definite effort to present 
hooks in order of difficulty. Sometimes 
it seemed advisable to use some books 
out of this order when they were brought 
in by the children and the interest in that 
particular book warranted deviation 
from the planned procedure. 

The first book used in the experiment 
was Peter Is Sweeter. The words used 
in the story are in the speaking vocabu- 
lary of most beginning first ernile chil- 
dren. The events of the story are within 
their comprehension. There are pictures 
that help carry the story and there is an 
interesting climax. The book contains 
thirty-four unnumbered pages and has 
a vocabulary of thirty-six words. 


The Procedure Used 

The first day that the group met for 
reading, the book was read aloud by the 
teacher who showed the illustrations as 
she read. The only book used was in the 
hands of the teacher. 

There was a discussion of the story 
and the pictures following the reading. 
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It was a period of general enjoyment of 
the story. 
This procedure was repeated the 


second day. 

On the third day the book was turned 
so that the children could see the words 
as the teacher read. Occasionally she 
paused before reading the last word on 
the page. The children, without any 
prompting, finished the sentence. Also 
on this day the teacher re-read the story, 
this time reading only a page or two then 
asking a child to read the next page. No 
page in this book had more than one sen- 
tence. The story was read three times 
hy request of the children. 

On the fourth day the teacher began 
the story then asked one child to read to 
the group. The child read two or three 
pages then another child went on with 
the story. In this way several children 
were privileged to read, holding the book 
and turning the pages alone. Since the 
opening day of school was for organiza- 
tion only, this ended the first week. 

The second week was spent on the 
same story. On the first day of the second 
week the teacher showed the book page 
by page but did not read the story. Then 
she asked different children to read 
the pages were turned the second time. 
When this time of reading was finished, 
one child said, “I could read it all by 
myself.” 

Since this response was one the teacher 
had hoped for, that child was immediate- 
ly allowed to read, holding the book, and 
turning the pages without any assistance. 
This of course was followed by other 
requests to read the entire story. 

Not that it was a part of the planned 
program but because both the teacher 
and the supervisor wanted some evidence 
that the children were learning to iden- 
tify words, some checks were used to 
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test their reading ability outside the 
hook. Each child was given a paper 
containing twelve groups of words. Each 
group contained three words. This direc- 
tion was given, “Mark the word in each 
group that I pronounce.” 

As a further check for vocabulary 
growth, (also to encourage both teacher 
and supervisor that some vocabulary 
building was taking place), a prepared 
page was given each child with the di- 
reetion,. “Mark a. picture that -belengs 
with the word.” 


Evaluation at the End of Two Weeks 


The results of the check showed be- 
yond doubt that the majority of the chil- 
dren had learned twelve words. 

The children had shown keen interest 
in this type of reading. They were 
pleased to know that they had read one 
complete book. The rhyming words were 
particularly pleasing. The illustrations 
and coloring of the book were sources of 
exclamations of pleasure. 


More Books Are Read 


At the end of the second week it 
seemed best to leave Peter Is Sweeter 
and to use another book even though 
the interest in the first one was still good. 
The second book was Hi-Ho for the 
Country. 

The plan followed was in the main the 
same as for the first book. The time spent 
with this book was also approximately 
two weeks. One modification was to use 
more than one copy of the book. How- 
ever, only one copy was used for the first 
two days. On the third day two addi- 
tional copies were used. Two children 
were given the new copies and were 
directed to turn the pages as the teacher 
read the story. Then other children were 
given turns. 

On the following day all three copies 
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were placed in the hands of the childre: 
The teacher began the reading, occasio1 
ally calling upon one of the children t 
read from his book. 


In a surprisingly short time some chi 
dren were asking to read more than on 
page to the group. Soon a few of th 
children were reading most of the pages 
holding the book and turning the page 
correctly. The pleasure of each child i: 
having the lovely new book in his hand: 
and the confidence he félt in being able 
to read another book were certainly 
enough encouragement for going on with 
the experiment. 

The same type of vocabulary check 
was given for this book—marking one 
word in each box of words. One modi- 
fication of this test was that some of the 
boxes contained three phrases instead of 
three words. In such cases the child was 
directed to mark the entire phrase as it 
was given. The results of this test showed 
that five children marked all twelve 
hoxes correctly, four children marked 
ten of the boxes correctly, one child 
marked seven boxes correctly, two chil- 
dren marked only two boxes correctly. 

The third book presented to the group 
was Come Play with Corally Crothers. 
The procedure was the same in most 
details but less time was needed for each 
step. This time the illustrations in the 
hook were covered and the children read 
without seeing the illustrations. (This 
was done after several readings of the 
entire book where they did have a chance 
to see the pictures as the story was read.) 

Additional copies of Come Play with 
Corally Crothers were used with the chil- 
dren on the third day. They were ready 
and eager for this step in the reading 
program. The teacher did not read as 
much as she had in the first two books. 

Riddles were made and used as addi- 
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ional reading materials. The characters 
ind the vocabulary were from the three 
books. The following sample is one of 
these riddles: 
Remember me? 
I live in the city. 
[ had never seen a cow 
or a pig 
or any chickens 
I went to the country. 
I saw pigs and cows and chickens 
I am —__— ; satetatainntansls onal 


Evaluation of the Experiment 


When the year ended the experimental 
group had read forty-seven books. At 
no time had the children ever had any 
definite reading instruction with text- 
hooks. All their reading experience 
during their first year in school had 
been with library or trade books. 

Although an effort was made after the 
reading of the first book to have two or 
three copies of the current book avail- 
able, this practice was not always fol- 
lowed. Occasionally single copies were 
used if a child brought a book from 
home that seemed desirable to use. 

The interest of these children and the 
eagerness and readiness with which they 
picked up library books and attacked 
new books was most pleasing. The in- 
terest carry-over to new books was high 
throughout the entire year. The other 
groups in the room caught the enthusiasm 
of the experimental group and enjoyed 
handling their attractive books. A check 
of choices of independent work in the 
free period was kept over a two week 
period. During these free periods two 
thirds of the children chose reading in 
preference to other activities. 

This tvpe of reading created the ideal 


audience situation. The children gained 
more than the ability to read with com- 
prehension—they made growth in read- 
ing with expression so that the listeners 
might enjoy the stories, too. They also 
gained some social values from listening 
to others read and from taking turns in 
reading. 

Teacher-made tests and checks had 
been used for word recognition, vocabu- 
lary development, and ability of the indi- 
vidual to master new words. To check 
the judgment of the teacher and _ the 
supervisor about the success of the ex- 
periment, the Gates Primary Reading 
Test Form 3 was given at the end of the 
year. The results showed a range in 
reading grade scores from 2.25 to 3.35, 
with a group median of 2.75. 

The following September this group 
became a second grade group. The Gates 
Primary Reading Test Form 1 was given 
at the beginning of the first semester. The 
results showed a range of from 2.58 to 
3.34, with a group median of 2.76. The 
summer vacation did not seem to have 
affected this group as would ordinarily 
be expected. Perhaps it was because they 
had been doing library reading during 
the summer vacation. 

If this type of teaching beginning 
reading were attempted again there 
would not be so much concern about 
growth in word recognition. Instead, 
ability to learn new words would become 
the secondary aim with the interest mo- 
tive primary. There would be more 
confidence that the secondary aim would 
be accomplished through putting the 
major emphasis on reading widely for 
enjoyment and pleasure. 





Tue CHILD INFECTED WITH PREJUDICE IS DOOMED TO LIVE A CONFINED LIFE, TO BUILD WALLS 
around himself and be a prisoner of his own ill feelings. Such a child never can live at 
ease.—-Quoted by Howard Whitman in “Is Prejudice Poisoning Our Kids?” Woman's 


Home Companion, November 1949. 
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By C. De WITT BONEY 


Shall Beginning Reading Be Delayed? 


Based upon a recent survey of practices in the teaching of reading 
used in seventy-four northern New Jersey schools, Mr. Boney, principal, 
Vassau School, East Orange, names the sources of pressures to begin 
reading in first grade and suggests how these pressures may be reduced 
and redirected for the good of all concerned. 


ONE WARM MAy AFTERNOON WHEN THE 
Richland Parent-Teacher Association had 
grown a bit weary of what the well-meaning 
leader had called “a discussion of urgent 
educational problems,” Mrs. Jones, a parent, 
rose and made a most startling but appreci- 
ated statement. “I want to pay tribute to the 
fine work of our school in teaching inter- 
mediate grade reading. My boy, Tommy, went 
to the fourth grade reading very little. But 
in that grade he was given some stiff work. 
and in the fifth grade that work was continued. 
Now his teacher says that he is reading on a 
sixth grade level.” 

\fter a brief discussion of reading. the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Miss Brown and Mrs. Smith, primary 
teachers, left the meeting together. As they 
turned into the teachers’ room, Miss Brown 
said, “Mrs. Jones will never know how much 
time I spent trying to teach Tommy to read 
in the first and second grades. The children 
in that class know that I spent almost as 
much time teaching the five slowest members 
to read as I did the other twenty-five.” 

“Yes.” said Mrs. Smith who had taught 
Tommy in the third grade, “I had a similar 
experience with Tommy and several others in 
that class. I tried every method that | knew. 
but it wasn’t until the latter part of the year 
that he began to respond to my instruction.” 


Tus EPISODE IS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
pressure upon primary teachers to teach 
all children to read. That pressure was 
so great twenty years ago that from a 
quarter to a third of the primary children 
were required to repeat one or more 
erades. Since that time, a number of 
studies have been made which show that 
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very little is gained by having children 
repeat a grade. Educators were quick 
to disseminate the results of these studies, 
and parents—especially taxconscious in- 
dividuals—were quick to see the fu- 
tility of this wanton practice. Now 
primary failures are about five percent. 
the cause generally attributed to im- 
maturity and not to inability to read. 

These findings came to light in a 
recent survey of the practices in teaching 
reading used in seventy-four northern 
New Jersey schools.’ The survey also 
found that the average first grade teacher 
spends forty percent of her time teaching 
reading. A quarter of the teachers ques- 
tioned spend half or more of their time in 
teaching reading. These allotments do not 
include the time spent by the teacher in 
building appreciation for reading and 
in providing the experiences necessary 
for learning to read. Furthermore, these 
teachers report that approximately a 
third of their time is spent teaching the 
slow learners, and many of these teachers 
state that these children are not ready 
for reading. 

Perhaps some administrators are 
aware of this too great emphasis on read- 
ing for there are new buildings now 
under construction which have special 
craft rooms. But one might well ques- 
tion the use that will be made of these 
special rooms if there is not a great 


1This survey was made by graduate students in the 
school of education, Rutgers University. 
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hange in the time allotments for teach- 
ing reading. 

One very interesting finding from this 
study is the reactions of some parents 
and children. Says one first grade 
teacher, “Martha became so nervous 
about her reading that she was withdrawn 
from the class for two weeks.” Another 
stated, “In May, a father came to school 
alarmed because his child was not read- 
ing. I told him that I did not know what 
to do, for I had given his child more 
time than any other child in the class.” 
(nd she probably had. 

If this father had been a parent in 
anyone of several other schools included 
in the survey this incident would never 
have happened. In these schools parents 
are called together while their children 
are in the kindergarten. They are told 
that they may expect some children not 
to read in the first grade. They are ad- 
vised not to be alarmed since the child 
who is not ready to read in the first grade 
will be taught in the second or even the 
third grade. 

Where the Pressure Comes From 

Like many school practices, pressure 
to teach all children to read in the first 
grade stems from tradition. Like other 
traditions there are persons responsible 
for their perpetuation who believe that 
they promote worthwhile values. The 
public has come to believe that entrance 
to the first grade means learning to read. 
That thought is so well established that 
it should give pause to anyone who might 
think of changing it. In fact, public 
opinion is so much a determining factor 
that on first consideration one might be 
inclined to heed the advice of an old 
sage, “Stay well within it and be content.” 

But the public holds to another tradi- 
tion. It expects the professional worker 

teachers and administrators—to bring 
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before it newer practices for evaluation. 
It accepts the principle that there is a 
science of teaching from which newer 
methods evolve. Therefore, it is not ex- 
actly right to think of parents as being 
wedded to a particular practice. But 
rather we should realize that parents’ 
thinking is conditioned by that of educa- 
tors. It follows then that parents’ ideas 
regarding school work can be changed 
and that the responsibility for changing 
them rests upon the teaching profession. 

The source of much of the pressure 
to teach all children to read in the first 
grade comes from members of the pro- 
fession. There is a strong tendency for 
teachers to consider the norm of stand- 
ardized tests as the goal for primary 
attainment, even as administrators use 
the standardized tests as a means of eval- 
uation. One teacher who now gives well 
over half of each day to the teaching of 
reading (and who represents a sizable 
percentage of the teachers questioned) 
is seeking more time for reading. If there 
were not evidence from a teacher who 
reveals that personality adjustments can 
be made in the classroom” or from a 
mother who relates how much her child 
had grown in cooperativeness through 
the teacher’s help or from the Yale Study 
which reveals that successful college 
students have definite personality traits 
that can be taught when children are 
young, we might say to this teacher, 
“Go merrily on your way.” 

But educators in this country, through 
such reports as those of the Educational] 
Policies Commission, have committed 
themselves to join with parents and the 
various community agencies in develop- 
ing those social attributes that are good 
for our democratic society. We should 

“By Natalie Robinson Cole. In The Arts in the Class- 
room. New York: John Day Company, 1940. 


By Lincoln B. Hale. In From Schoo! to College. New 
Haven, Conn: Yale University Press, 1939. 
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either try to do this job or change our 


goal. 

The use of standardized tests by ad- 
ministrators as an easy means of super- 
vision accounts for much of the emphasis 
on reading. Because of this emphasis the 
average teacher who is responsible for 
making her own daily schedule does not 
feel free to decrease the time that she is 
viving to reading. Unless this very limi- 
ted means of evaluation is. changed, it 
is hardly possible that the majority of 
these teachers who want to have more 
time for craft work and parent confer- 
ences will be permitted to have it. 

While administrators have grown in 
vision during the past twenty years, their 
needs are still great. It is not enough 
that they know the limitations of stand- 
ardized tests, Many of them have that 
knowledge. There is a greater need that 
they learn the art of working with parents 
and teachers in the entire evaluation 
procedure. 

Much of the pressure comes from the 
authors of reading materials. Many of 
the authors are recognized as authori- 
ties in reading methods. It follows, there- 
fore, that there is great danger to teach- 
ing when the architects of methods be- 
come the builders of materials. When 
reading authorities do not trust teachers 
to determine whether or not a child is 
ready to read but recommend that read- 
ing-readiness tests supercede the teacher's 
judeme nt; when they urge the purchase 
of reading-readiness workbooks — to 
supply experiences that are already 
known to a high percentage of the chil- 
dren; or when they publish patented 
materials that are advertised as a sure 
means for teaching all children to read, 
they show symptoms of becoming “quack 
There can be little doubt 
that the extended use of reading-readi- 


vedagogues r 
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ness workbooks has reduced the numbe: 
of real experiences that should precede 
children’s reading experiences. 

Why have the builders of reading 
materials such a hold on _ current 


methods? The teachers interviewed in 
the survey did not answer this question. 
One has only to speculate upon answers 
given by individuals such as, “Perhaps 
they are smarter,” or “Perhaps they have 
done. more research than we_ school 
people.” 

But these remarks do not express the 
real feelings of teachers. They have high 
admiration for both the publishers and 
authors of reading materials. Each year 
has seen an improvement in the quality 
of readers. What is resented is the label- 
ing of these materials as something more 
than tools. This places the teacher in 
an inferior position. Such a_ position, 
while not good for the teacher, is fre- 
quently accepted by the administrator. 
He sometimes seeks an easy method of 
control. If an authority who is recog- 
nized states that a tool which can be 
easily purchased will do a particular job. 
the administrator secures that tool. 

This administrative practice accounts 
for the very common fact that it is much 
easier for teachers to obtain workbooks 
than craft materials. One wonders what 
the reading-readiness programs in this 
country would look like if the reading 
authorities would really advocate a much 
more extensive and varied program for 
beginning reading. 


What Others Have Found Out 


Since John Dewey's pronouncement at 
the beginning of the century that it was 
very unwise to press young children into 
reading, several studies have shown that 
it was not only possible but very practi- 

cal to delay reading for some children. 
Eighteen years ago Lula Wright delayed 
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first grade reading for an entire class.‘ 
Many people would disagree with that 
practice today because there undoubtedly 
were some children in that class who 
were ready to read at the beginning of 
the year as Miss Wright indicated in her 
report. However, the results attained at 
the end of the second and third years 
showed that these children profited from 
that experience. 

In 1941 the staff of the Maury School 
in Richmond, Virginia, published a most 
interesting account of teaching beginning 
reading from the first through the third 
grade. No child was required to repeat 
a grade because of inability to read. 
Each child was taught reading when he 
was ready. 

In 1942 two members of the staff at 
the Nassau School, East Orange, New 
Jersey, published a report which showed 
that children. whe: were: not ready for 
reading in the first grade could be taught 
with much greater effici ‘iency in the second 
and third ps a Recently that school 
repeated this experiment with eighteen 
children who were not ready to read in 
the first grade. Their average monthly 
growth in the first, second, and_ third 
erades was 2.64, 9.35, and 12.94 
respectively. They received approxi- 
mately the same amount of teacher time 
for teaching reading in each of these 
grades. It took no more of a teacher’s 
time to produce a year and a quarter of 
erowth in reading when the children were 
ready than it did to produce a quarter of 
a vears growth when the children were 
not ready. 


The New Jersey Study 
The most interesting part of this Rut- 
gers’ report from seventy-four schools in 


4A First Grade at Work. By Lula Wright. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. 
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northern New Jersey is the small number 
that are slowly beginning to delay read- 
ing for some children beyond the six- to 
eight-week period. These schools are not 
easy to number because some are in the 
transition stage. It can be stated that 
there are six or if the definition is flexible, 
the number can be extended to ten. One 
school has delayed reading for two chil- 
dren for six months while another claims 
that it has no reading instruction during 
the first year. 

There is only one school that belongs 
to this latter group. The faculties of 
the majority of these schools believe that 
the beginning of systematic reading in- 
struction should be spread over a period 
of nine to twenty-four months. Some 
children, they believe, should begin read- 
ing as soon as they come to school. 

The majority of the six or ten’ schools 
has been working these programs long 
enough to observe the progress of their 
delayed readers over a period of four 
or five years. They report that there 
have been no substantial changes in 
reading scores in the intermediate grade. 
The child who is slow in beginning read- 
ing is frequently below the grade norm 
in the intermediate grades but there are 
a great many exceptional cases. 

Great claims for child development 
are made. One school reports that there 
has been a considerable drop in juvenile 
delinquency while another reports im- 
provement in the eating and_ sleeping 
habits of the children. It is sometimes 
pointed out that since the primary 
teachers have ceased to spend so much 
time teaching reading they now have time 
for other things important to child de- 
velopment. What these other things are 
certainly needs to be more clearly de- 
fined, if this newer approach to begin- 
ning reading is to succeed. 
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Photograph from Margaret Hampel 


A teacher prepares book shelves 


While the majority of the schools 
reporting use reading-readiness work- 
books, there is a general feeling that they 
are far from satisfactory. Dramatics, 
puzzles, and a small amount of science 
are used but experiences in these areas 
need to be expanded. One principal ex- 
plained, “I have tried very hard to order 
clay and many other types of craft mate- 
rials but it is much easier for us to get 
reading-readiness workbooks.” 

It is clear that public relations, or ad- 
ministrative relationships as one teacher 
stated the case, are clearly the weakest 
link in these newer attempts to develop 
a more humane approach to beginning 
reading. The faculties of two schools 
were rather proud of the fact that they 
had never consulted with the parents 
when they launched their new programs. 
Such an attitude will hardly garner the 
necessary support for either new mate- 
rials or new ways of teaching. 

Two of the schools visited have gone 
directly to the parents with their prob- 
lems. The experience of one of these 
schools is worth recording. “We did not 


succeed the first time we made an ex- 
planation to the parents, but we kept 
going back. Now we are not only getting 
some new materials from them but we 
believe that pretty soon we will be able 
to order some craft material through the 
board.” This school provides opportuni- 
ties each year to discuss with parents 
their new program. 

The future of delayed reading looks 
bright even though a small amount of 
attention is given to it. In a sense it is 
amazing that there are as many as ten 
schools in northern New Jersey that 
have taken steps to arrange for the chil- 
dren who are not ready for reading until 
the age of seven and eight, without the 
support of reading authorities. As these 
schools advance and publish their prae- 
tices, there can be little doubt that other 
schools will join their ranks. We may 
soon look forward to a beginning reading 
program that is spread over a three-year 
period which the school will accept with 
as much ease as the home accepts the 
natural variation among children in 
cutting teeth. walking. and talking. 
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By HERBERT B. WEAVER 


A Seale For Evaluating Comic Books 


How a group of interested adults in Greater 
Cincinnati worked to curb the circulation of 
undesirable comic books is described by 
Herbert B. Weaver, associate professor of 
psychology, University of Cincinnati. Watch 
jor a later issue in which some of the results 
of this effort will be reported. 


ConsipERABLE DEBATE HAS BEEN WAGED 
concerning the influence of comic books 
on children. Whatever one’s viewpoint. 
the importance of their influence can 
hardly be denied when it is considered 
that annual sales are estimated at from 
500,000,000 to 720,000,000 books, over- 
whelmingly dwarfing all other children’s 
literary media put together. 

Starting from the viewpoint that comic 
hooks are permanently established and 
that some have an undesirable influence 
on children and teen-agers, a group of 
school, church, library, and social wel- 
fare representatives in Greater Cincin- 
nati undertook to exert some effort to 
curb the circulation of undesirable books 
(as distinguished from the comics ap- 
pearing in newspapers). The writer was 
called upon to implement the first logical 
step in such an effort—the devising of 
a reasonably satisfactory means of iden- 
tifying and differentiating the undesir- 
able books from the desirable ones. This 
article is concerned with the vengltact 
method of evaluation. 

Communication with various comic 
book publishers revealed that some of 
them, cognizant of a rising tide of ad- 
verse public opinion, had formulated 
“codes” to regulate their books although 
the application of the codes was far from 
general. Study of the codes showed that 
they provided a very satisfactory basis 
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for drawing up a series of criteria for 
evaluation although modification and 
adaptation were necessary. For example, 
the statement that no person may be de- 
picted dressed indecently or be unduly 
exposed “certainly not more so than in 
the bathing suits commonly worn in the 
United States,” was changed to state that 
dress should always be “appropriate to 
the occasion.” 

This change was made on the assump- 
tion that propriety of dress is mainly rel- 
ative not absolute and that what is accep- 
table on a bathing beach is not acceptable 
under many other circumstances. On 
the whole, however, the criteria were 
kept as close as possible to those de- 
veloped within the publishing industry 
itself in order to strengthen the position 
of the committee and to avoid the stigma 
of a charge of censorship. 

Analysis of the resulting criteria 
showed that they could be conveniently 
grouped into three main areas of evalu- 
ation—Cultural,”” “Moral,” and “Mor- 
hid Emotionality,” as classified below: 


CRITERIA FOR EvaLuatTinG Comic Books 


I. Cultural Area 


Vo objection 
Good art, printing, color arrangement 
Good diction 
The over-all effect pleasing 
Any situation that does not offend good 
taste 
Some objection 
Poor art work, printing, color arrange- 
ment 
Mechanical set-up injurious to children’s 
eyes 
Poor grammar and underworld slang 
Undermining in any way traditional 
American folkways 

















Objectionable 

Propaganda against or belittling tradi- 
tional American institutions 

Obscenity, vulgarity, profanity or the 
language of the underworld 

Prejudice against race, color, religion or 
nationality 

Divorce treated humorously or glamor- 
ously 

Sympathy with crime and the criminal 
as against law and justice 

Criminals and criminal acts made at- 
tractive 

Very objectionable 

\n exaggerated degree of any of the 

above mentioned acts or scenes 


11. Moral Area 
Vo objection 
\n uplifting plot 
Wholesome characters 
Women dressed properly for the situation 
If crime, when it enters the plot, is 
incidental 
\ny situation that does not compromise 
good morals 
Some objection 
Criminal acts or moral violations even 
if given legal punishment 
The presence of criminals even if they 
are not shown as enjoying their crimes 
Objectionable 
Women as gun molls, criminals, and 
wielders of weapons 
\ny situation having a sexy implication 
Persons dressed indecently or unduly 
exposed (costume not appropriate to 
the occasion) 
Crime stories even if they attempt to 
show that crime does not pay 
Situations that glamorize criminals 


‘The details or methods of crime especially 
if enacted by children 

Thwarted justice 

Law enforcement officials portrayed as 
stupid or ineffective 

Very objectionable 

\n exaggerated degree of any of the 

above mentioned acts or scenes 


Il. Morbid Emotionality 


No objection 
Any situation that does not = arous 
morbid emotionality in children 
Some objection 
Portrayal of the death of villains even 
if they die in consequence of their 
villainy 
Grotesque, fantastic, unnatural creatures 
Imminent death of a hero or heroine 
Objectionable 
The kidnapping of women or children 
or the implication of it 
Characters shown bleeding, particularly 
from the face or mouth 
The use of chains, whips or other crue) 
devices 
The picturization of dead bodies 
Stories and pictures that tend to upset 
children emotionally 
Anything having a sadistic implication 
Portrayal of mayhem, acts of assault or 
murder 
People being attacked or injured by 
animals or reptiles 
Very objectionable 
An exaggerated degree of any of the 
above mentioned acts or scenes 


In applying the criteria, the unit of 
evaluation was taken as the story. Since 
most comic books contain a number of 


PROFILE CHART FOR EVALUATING Comic Books 


Comic Book 


Reviewer 


Story - 


Date of Book 


Areas of Evaluation 


Evaluation Cultural Moral 
No objection 

Some objection 

Objectionable 

Very objectionable 


174 


Morbid Emotionality Over-all 
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stories often of widely different quality, 
it was apparent that an entire book could 
not be evaluated adequately as a whole. 

The procedure for evaluating con- 
sisted then of assigning the rating on the 
four-point scale deemed appropriate on 
the basis of the defining criteria in each 
of the three areas of evaluation for each 
story in the comic book. To facilitate 
the procedure, a “Profile Chart” was 
prepared as shown on page 174. 

Space was provided for six stories 
since few books contain more than six 
stories and it is convenient to rate an 
entire book on a single chart. 

In the appropriate block in each col- 
umn the reviewer placed the number or 
numbers of the criteria on the classified 
list which were judged to apply. Thus, 
the numbers | and 2 in the column “Mor- 
bid Emotionality” and the row “Objec- 
tionable” indicated that the reviewer 
based the rating on the depiction of kid- 
napping and bleeding. 

A fourth “Over-All” column was pro- 
vided to permit a summary of the spe- 
cific ratings into a single rating for the 
entire story. It was not used as an aver- 
age of the specific ratings but was 
checked in accordance with the lowest 
rating appearing in the three area col- 
umns. It was assumed that a story which 
is very objectionable from the moral 
standpoint is very objectionable as a 
whole, no matter how commendable from 
other standpoints. Comments which the 
reviewer felt were a desirable supple- 
ment to the ratings were made on the 
reverse side of the chart. 

The actual ratings were made by ap- 
proximately fifty adults. They were 
given brief explanation and instruction, 
supplemented by consideration of a com- 
pilation of stories and frames exempli- 
fying each of the criteria in each of the 
areas and degrees of rating. Each story 
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was rated independently by two reviewers 
to provide a measure of the reliability of 
the scale and to insure fairness to the 
publishers. 

Of the 708 stories in the first series 
of books rated, the reviewers showed 
over-all agreement for 619 or 87 percent 
of the stories. In the case of stories 
where the two original reviewers dis- 
agreed, a third independent review served 
to resolve the disagreement. Since the 
fifty reviewers constituted a cross-section 
of the community in which a considerable 
heterogeneity of viewpoint might be pre- 
sumed to exist, the fact that the ratings 
showed 87 percent agreement was taken 
as sufficiently clear demonstration of the 
essential reliability and workability of 
the evaluation procedure for the purpose 
for which it was devised. 


Observations 

The results of the. Cincinnati effort to 
curb the clearly undesirable comics will 
not be reported at this time.’ Two obser- 
vations may be made, however: 

First, some stories contain extreme 
violations of the criteria to a degree 
which can be fully appreciated only by 
inspection of the stories and frames com- 
piled as examples of the “very objection- 
able” category. 

Second, the indisputable appeal of 
comic books to children constitutes a 
largely untapped potentiality for con- 
structive educational ends which educa- 
tors might well explore and capitalize. 
Perhaps this positive development of the 
comics, as exemplified some books 
now published, would be more effective 
than any other measure in solving the 
problem of the comics. 


1 Printed copies of the criteria for evaluating comic 
books with 400 titles listed under the four areas—no ob- 
jection, some objection, objectionable, and very objec- 
tionable—can be obtained in quantity from the Commit- 
tee on Evaluation of Comic Books, Box 1485, Cincinnati, 
1, Ohio, at three cents each. 











By WILLARD A. BERG] 


Seattle’s Transportable Schools 


Seattle's new transportable schools are described by Mr. Bergh who 
is director of public relations for the public schools. 


How wave SeEaTrLe’s NEW TRANSPORT- 
able schools proved themselves after a 
full semester of trial? 

Fine, just fine! 

That’s the opinion of administrators, 
teachers, the contractor, and the archi- 
tect. And the pupils and their parents 
are very pleased, too! 

Three “transportable” schools have 
heen built in Seattle communities where 
they will remain as long as the popula- 
tion is stable. If the population falls off, 
transportable rooms may be taken away 
and trucked to newer districts. Or, as in 
the case of the three communities where 
the new schools have just been built. 
should the population keep rising there 
will be more rooms added. One of the 
new schools, Briarcliff, has already had 
two more rooms added to it. A second 
school, Genesee Hill, is being enlarged 
from the basic four rooms to fourteen, 
chiefly because Seattle’s earthquake of 
last spring closed a nearby school. The 
third new transportable school, Arbor 
Heights, may also get two more rooms 
in the near future. Just as the architect 
says. “Something new has been added 
but it ean also be subtracted.” 

The transportable schools were custom 
made. Byron Smith, director of building 
planning, and Frank Brock, business 
manager, of the Seattle Public Schools 
“dreamed up” the transportable schools 
while in consultation with the architec- 
tural firm of G. W. Stoddard and 
Associates. 
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The four-room unit is the startin: 
basis for each school. This basic uni! 
contains connecting corridors, _ toile! 
rooms with capacity for six rooms, and 
a boiler of eight-room capacity. Room: 
for smaller children have their own 
toilets. A combination office and teacher- 
ers’ room, a bookroom, and a small room 
for the janitor are in the basic unit. 
Should two, four or more rooms be 
added, a main office and a health room 
would be built. If the building is to be 
permanently a part of the community. 
the next step would be the addition of a 
combination auditorium, playroom, and 
cafeteria. 

At noon in the small schools a room 
is set aside for those pupils who bring 
their lunch. Parents serve as lunchroom 
assistants. 

The basic four-room unit provides for 
kindergarten and primary grades. Upper 
erade students go to another school near- 
by. Larger transportable buildings would 
care for upper graders, of course. 

The four-room school is administered 
by the principal of the neighboring regu- 
lar school but larger transportable 
schools would have their own principals. 

The classrooms of the transportable 
school have flexible couplings and unions 
so that heating, lighting, and ventilating 
can be easily disconnected. As yet, how- 
ever, the three schools are in growing 
communities and no rooms have been dis- 
connected and moved. How well they 
will stand up under the stress and strain 
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The shaded units (foreground) 
in this scale model 
represent the basic 

four-room transportable school 


Each classroom 
has its own exit 
to its play area 


Genesee Hill School—one of 
three transportables that have 
been operating one semester 





of being trucked to other districts re- 
mains to be seen. But school officials are 
confident they can be moved with less 
trouble and cost than is entailed in movy- 
ing the old-style portable classroom since 
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the new rooms are lower than street wires 
and the trolley wires on Seattle’s many 
bridges. 

Yes, Seattle is pleased with its new 
transportable schools. 


sé 











On the International Scene 


Daviw H. RUSSELL, 
Observations in England, professor of educa- 
Sweden, and Denmark tion. University of 

California, Berkeley, 
and a member of the editorial board of Curp- 
HOOD EDUCATION, spent part of last year in 
Europe. He shares some of his observations 
and information: 


authorities of England to provide nursery 
schools for children under five years 
when needed, or special classes in infant 
(primary) schools, and that plans for 
such schools or classes must be incorpor- 
ated into the development plans for the 
next ten years which all local authorities 
submit to the ministry of education. 
In many of the Scandinavian schools a 
visitor is impressed by the modern design 
of school buildings and the way the arts 


Travel in northern Europe, with visits 
io schools and discussions with school 
people, gives one an overwhelming im- 
pression of the increasing democratiza- 
tion of education in the Scandinavian 
countries, England, and France. It is 
sometimes difficult for Americans to re- 
member that the firmly established tradi- 
tion in European countries has been 
elementary education for the “masses” 
and secondary education for the “upper 
classes” only. 

One effect of the war and world events 
seems to have been the final breakdown 
of this tradition in the northern democ- 
racies. Norway has adopted a one-track 
educational system in which secondary 
education is open to all. Sweden’s recent 
curriculum commission has recommended 
this principle and Denmark is discussing 
necessary changes along these lines. In 
England, the Education Act of 1944 has 
made similar provisions. In these coun- 
tries, the opponents of the movement 
sometimes challenge it as the “American- 
ization” of education. 

England seems to be undergoing a 
silent revolution in education as in some 
other things. Although handicapped by 
lack of equipment and modern buildings 
and a shortage of teachers, all political 
parties and, indeed, all the people agree 
on the importance of education in the 
reconstruction of the whole life of the 
country. Educational issues are reported 
freely in the newspapers and debated in 
letters-to-the-editor columns on a_ high 
level. The prominence given to educa- 
tional matters in the daily press is one 
which we in the United States could well 
emulate. 

Readers of CurLpHoop Epucation will 
be interested to know that the new Educa- 
tion Act requires all the local education 
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of the different countries have become 
incorporated into the life of the school. 
In Stockholm, for example, the law  re- 
quires that one or two percent of the 
budget for a new school building be spent 
in paintings, textiles, pottery, glass or 
other works of art to beautify the school. 

One of the most interesting schools | 
visited was Emdrupborg in Copenhagen. 
This is a large, almost grandiose build- 
ing which was built by the Germans dur- 
ing the occupation of Denmark as a 
training center for Jugend or Hitler 
youth leaders. Now it has become an 
experimental elementary school under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. Marie 
Norvig. Part of the building is used for 
advanced professional work with expe- 
rienced teachers. 

It is salutary for us to know that in- 
service work with teachers in Denmark 
began as early as 1856. The elementary 
school has an informal program with con- 
siderable individual and small group ac- 
tivities much as would be found in a 
good American school. Mrs. Norvig states 
that the school is operating on three 
principles—freedom in curriculum, ade- 
quate psychological services for child 
guidance, and controlled experiments in 
teaching procedures. 


Mrs. Eva PLank. 
Education of Teachers director of the Presi- 
of Young Children dio Hill School, San 
in Austria Francisco, has just re- 

turned from eighteen 
months in Vienna where she served as consult- 
ant to develop a demonstration nursery and 
kindergarten school to be used in teacher 
education. She tells how the project was 
financed and developed, and prognoses its 
future success on the basis of the pending 
peace treaty: 
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Public education of preschool children 
has long played a larger role in Europe 
than in the United States, especially in 
metropolitan centers where many mothers 
work. The city of Vienna has developed 
nursery schools and kindergartens which 
at present serve more than ten thousand 
children. The responsible educators have 
had to face this large load with severe 
handicaps: many buildings bombed, run 
down, pilfered; the teaching staff ex- 
hausted by seven years of Nazi rule and 
war: the formerly proud tradition of a 
progressive system buried under the 
pressure of events. 

It was perhaps natural that Vienna 
should turn for help to America and 
to people who had been active in Aus- 
trian education before they were dis- 
persed by the Nazi occupation. TI was 
asked by the City of Vienna to come 
as a consultant to develop a demonstra- 
tion school (comprising nursery and 
kindergarten ages) to be used for teacher 
education. The Columbia Foundation of 
San Francisco gave a grant to the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee for this 
purpose. In line with the American 
Friends Service Committee's policy of 
shifting from relief work to services, this 
project took an interesting place in the 
Committee’s work in Vienna. 

The eighteen months of my work there 
were fortunately timed. The dramatic 
emergencies of the post-war era were 
over and it was possible to turn from 
worry over the physical well-being of the 
children in day care centers to the more 
subtle problems of child development. 
The task, therefore. was twofold: to 
demonstrate methods of teaching. i.e., 
preparing the environment for the growth 
of young children, and to work on de- 
veloping understanding of the emotional 
needs of this group of children who have 
known so little but destruction and 
separation. 

The first task could be worked out ade- 
quately by equipping and reorganizing 
one of the city’s centers as a model 
school. The other task was much harder 
to accomplish. It meant a change of atti- 
tude in the teachers who had suffered in 
their personality development by the 
establishment of a totalitarian regime and 
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by the vacuum they found themselves in 
after liberation. 

Our approach—to leave it to the 
teachers themselves whether they wanted 
to attend classes and study groups and 
not to force or even induce attendance 
worked excellently. Their interest was so 
keen that it was possible to work out 
some of the difficulties due to the long 
working day and the lack of trained per- 
sonnel. The perseverance and enthusiasm 
which went inio their work and study 
were so strong that we hope they will be 
perpetuated and that it was right to stop 
guidance from the outside at this point. 

The need for responsible, independent 
planning is crucial at this time. The 
period where some strong outside force 
could be blamed for difficulties and fail- 
ures in Austria has been too extended 
and has left its mark on the people. It 
must be conceded that the Austrians still 
have a good point when they claim that 
nothing can be finally settled until the 
independence treaty which has been dis- 
cussed by the Big Four foreign ministers 
since the end of the war is agreed upon. 
Let’s hope the delay wont be forever. 


Meriet Brown, U.S. 
Office of Education, 
who recently returned from three months in 
Germany reports how people there in different 
parts of the country are working together in 
new ways in groups and as individuals to 
solve some of the pressing problems affecting 
families and children. 

In Hermannrode, a small village in northern 
Hesse, when the schoolmaster returned to the 
village after the war. the villagers came to 
the schoolhouse which was also the school- 
master’s home and helped to clean it. To 
buy books and pencils for the children, the 
villagers picked and sold berries. A refugee 
in token of his appreciation for the villagers 
kindness to him painted beantiful murals from 
German folk tales on the walls of the school- 
room. 

Miss Brown is arranging for exchange of 
letters between the children of Hermannrode 
and an American rural community. “But the 
exchange of letters between the children is 
not enough,” she says. “A whole American 
rural community should correspond with the 

(Continued on page 192) 
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News HERE and THERE. . 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 

Sarasota County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Florida 

Lakeview Association for Childhood Education, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Northern Chautauqua County Association for Child- 
hood Education, New York 


New State Association 
Colorado Association for Childhood Education 


Changes 
Irene Siffert from public schools, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, to a school for American children in Japan. 
Mrs. Dora Skipper from Florida State Department 
of Education to School of Education, Florida State 
University in Tallahassee. 


Bertha Barbara Schwable 

On September 9, Bertha Barbara Schwable, head 
of the kindergarten department of Winona State 
Teachers College, passed away. She joined the faculty 
of the college as kindergarten supervisor in the 
training school in 1915 and was associated with 
Louise C. Sutherland in the kindergarten work there. 
After Miss Sutherland’s retirement, she became head 
of the department. 

Miss Schwable has been for many years an inter- 
ested member of ACEI. She helped organize the 
Winona ACE and the Winona State Teachers College 
ACE and at the time of her death was official ad- 
viser of the latter group. 

Active in many community programs, Miss 
Schwable served with the civil defense council 
during the last war and directed the wartime 
nursery school program in Winona, Minnesota. 

Miss Schwable is remembered by her many friends 
for her sunny, generous nature and her beautiful 
relationship with little children. 

ACEI Executive Board Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
International was held in Washington, D. C., 
November 25, 26, and 27. Progress reports of 
committees were reviewed. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the report of the special 
committee on the proposed revision of the con- 
stitution. Finances of the Association were 
carefully studied. Plans for future publications 
and activities were outlined and the program 
of the 1950 study conference at Asheville, 
North Carolina, developed. 


N.C.P.T. Selects Theme 

“The Citizen Child—His Destiny, a Free 
World” has been selected as the administra- 
tion theme of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers for the three years ahead. 
Plans for translating this theme into action 
were formulated at the September meeting of 
the board of managers. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
is just beginning her three-year-term of service 
as president of the Congress. 


More Help for School Lunch Programs 

The new farm price-support program re- 
cently approved by Congress (HR 5345) 
covers such commodities as milk, eggs, apples, 
oranges, meat and potatoes. 

When food commodities acquired through 
price-support operations are in danger of 
spoilage before they can be disposed of 
through normal domestic channels, they may 
be made available in the following order of 
priority: 

1. The school-lunch program and_ the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and federal, 
state, and local public welfare organ- 
izations for the assistance of needy 
Indians and other needy persons. 

2. Private welfare organizations for the 
assistance of needy persons within the 
United States. 

3. Private welfare organizations for the 
assistance of needy persons outside the 
United States. 


Negro History Week 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Mary McLeod Bethune, presi- 
dent, announces the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week for February 12th to the 19th. 
Materials designed to help those preparing 
for the event may be secured from C. G. 
Woodson, director, 1538 Ninth Street North- 
west, Washington 1, D. C. 


National Council on Family Relations 


The Annual Conference of the National 
Council on Family Relations will be held 
December 29, 30 and 31 at Hotel Park 
Sheraton. New York City. Dr. Earl Koos. 
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lepartment of sociology, University of Roch- 
ester, is program chairman. The theme chosen 
for the conference is “The Unique Contribu- 
tions of the Various Professions to Family 
Life.” 


Conference on International Understanding 

A conference on international understand- 
ing was held at Estes Park, Colorado, last 
summer under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education with the cooperation of 
sixty-five national organizations and with the 
financial assistance of the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. While the conference 
dealt with “The Role of Colleges and Univer- 
sities in International Understanding,” the 
implications of its deliberations and recom- 
mendations cover the entire field of educa- 
tion from preschool to adult education. 

The work of the conference centered about 
four main points of common interest to the 
sponscring organizations: (1) coordination 
between campus and outside agencies con 
cerned with education for international under- 
standing: (2) specialized training for various 
tvpes of service: (3) general education on the 
campus and in its surrounding community: 
and (4) a framework for international co- 
operation among colleges and universities. 

it was recommended that a central coordin- 
ating committee or agency be established at 
the national level as a fact-finding and in- 
formation-furnishing committee which would 
be available for consultation and furnishing 
information to all agencies and institutions. 

To facilitate the program at the local level, 
it was recommended that there be established 
on each campus a faculty or faculty-student 
“Committee on International Education” as a 
central point of contact for cooperative work 
with outside agencies and as a planning and 
coordinating committee for the institution. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Award 

The third Delta Kappa Gamma Educator’s 
Award will be granted in August 1950. It will 
be given to a woman who has published a 
study which in the opinion of the panel of 
judges is the most significant contribution to 
education made by a woman during the period 
\pril 1948 to April 1950. 

The first award was made in August 1946 
to Dorothy Canfield Fisher for her study, 
Our Young Folks. The second award was made 


in August 1948 to Kate Wofford for her book, 


1949 
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Modern Education in the Small Rural School. 

Publications may be of either creative or 
research types. Because of the current crisis 
in education, special consideration will be 
given to research in (1) teacher welfare, (2) 
selection of teachers, (3) vital contributions 
to the education of teachers. The quality of 
the study, the probable extent of its influence, 
and its ultimate effect upon procedures and 
conditions in these areas will determine the 
selection. 

Nominations may be made to the panel of 
judges in a letter addressed to Birdella M. 
Ross, national president, 3149 Irving Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The envelope 
should be marked “Attention: Chairman, 
Panel of Judges for Educator's Award.” 


Urbana, Illinois, Surveys Its Schools 


Urbana, Illinois, has just completed the 
first comprehensive survey of a city school 
system in Illinois—and the teachers, students, 
and citizens did the job. 

Over a period of ten months a committee 
of eleven citizens, thirteen teachers, and nine 
junior and senior high school students studied 
the Urbana school system. The results of the 
survey have now been published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bureau of Research and 
Service in a two hundred thirty-five-page book, 
Urbana Looks at its Schools. 

The survey committee had the assistance of 
the University of Illinois Bureau in setting 
up the survey, but the actual details were 
carried out by the commitee. The recommenda- 
tions included in the survey report represent 
the conclusions of the committee and not 
necessarily those which might have been 
reached by the college of education experts 
who cooperated in the survey as advisers. 

The laymen’ on the survey committee in- 
cluded nine men and two women. They were 
professional and business men, a professional 
woman, and a housewife. The chairman was a 
prominent local attorney. On the teachers’ 
committee, women outnumbered men_ by 
eleven to two, but the proportion of the sexes 
was evened up by, the students’ committee 
which included six boys and three girls. 

The published survey includes a history of 
the community, data on enrollment, and 
studies of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, guidance, services for exceptional chil- 
dren, curricular activities, staff personnel, ad- 
ministration, school plant, and finance. 
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Books for CHILDREN . . 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 





For Older Children 


MOWENA CAREY. By Ruth Holberg. Illus- 
* trated by Grace Paull. Garden City: Double- 

day, 1949. Pp. 242. $2.50. Rowena was un- 
doubtedly a fat child but full of energy, ideas, 
and a capacity for getting into scrapes. Her 
complete honesty sometimes tempered her 
punishments but not always. Horses were her 
passion and with no horse in sight she de- 
termined to earn one. All her struggles netted 
only $2.50 after which she settled for jodpurs 
for, she argued, if you have jodpurs you must 
get a horse. This is a remarkably good story 
of a nine-year-old’s friendships, her kindnesses 
and her misbehavior together with a continual 
preoccupation with earning money. Splendid 
family and community relationships make this 
a rich as well*as an amusing book. Ages 8 
to 12. 


\ PONY CALLED LIGHTNING. By Miriam 
FE. Mason. Pictures by C. W. Anderson. 60 
Fifth Ave., New York: Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. 143. $1.75. Lightning is a fine 

Indian pony who out-runs everything except 

the lightning. When he finally manages to do 

that also he saves his owner’s life and finds 
himself a hero but a modest one, asking only 

a nap after a good day’s work. 

This is the eighth book in Miriam Mason’s 
splendid series of easy-to-read stories. Susan- 
nah, the pioneer cow, and The Middle Sister 
have been especially popular. Undoubtedly, 
Lightning will be equally well liked and useful. 


Ages 8 to 12. 


TAFFY’S FOAL. By Elisa Bialk. Illustrated 
by William Moyers. 2 Park Ave., Boston: 
Houghton, 1949. Pp. 180. $2.25. Nancy 

accepts her father’s second marriage and the 

new stepmother in good spirit and even faces 
without a whimper the move from her Ken- 
tucky farm to a Chicago apartment. But leav- 
ing Taffy, who is about to have her first foal, 
is another matter. Nancy pines for her horse 
until her father finally has it brought to 

Chicago. It takes time for Nancy to realize 

that she is victimizing her family and _ fail- 

ing to establish new friendships because of 


her horse. She grows up gradually and learns 
g pe y and 

to value and love her stepmother in_ the 

process. Ages 8 to 12. 


OL’ PAUL, THE MIGHTY LOGGER. B) 
Glen Rounds. Illustrated by the author. 
513 Sixth Ave., New York: Holiday House. 


1949, Pp. 153. $2.50. Glen Rounds’ The 


Blind Colt and The Stolen Pony are both 
notable stories, popular with children because 
of their unforgettable realism. His Ol’ Paul is 
earthy, exuberant fancy on the loose. His 
versions of the Paul Bunyan tales are easier 
to read than some other editions of them an: 
this collection is a treasure. Of course, he 
made his drawings “at the scene” and having 
been a logger himself he tells these stories 
with an irresistible gusto. No American child 
should miss these native tales and they are 
fun for all readers from ten years on. 


THE MARVELOUS ADVENTURES OF 
JOHNNY DARLING. By M. Jagendorf. 
Illustrated by Howard Simon. 424 Madison 
Ave., New York: Vanguard Press, 1949. 
Pp. 239. $2.75. Collected by a notable 

folklorist, the Johnny Darling stories are a 
welcome addition to American frontier humor. 
Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling seems to have 
been born around 1809 and lived in the Cat- 
skills to spin his yarns for the delight of all 
listeners until about 1893. His stories are 
not as grandiloquent as the Pecos Bill and 
Paul Bunyan epics but they are preposterous 
enough to tickle any tall tale addict. The dog 
with the upside downside legs, the tales that 
froze in the air, the tale of a woodchuck that 
grinned too long, the “skeeter” chariot that 
carried Johnny to Spain—these and a dozen 
others are genuinely amusing. Of our Ameri- 
can folklore there seems to be no end and it 
is a rich vein well worth exploring. 


ISLAND SUMMER. By Hazel Wilson. Illus- 
trated by Richard Floethe. 810 Broadway, 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. Pp. 
175, $2. Mrs. Wilson is developing some 

lively stories around the humor and complex- 

ities of family relationships. In this story, Dave 

Dustin is overly conscious of his “pint-size” 

inferiority to his sister and he senses his 

father’s disappointment in a son who does 
not measure up. But by the time the Colorado 
(Continued on page 184) 
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MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


Enthusiastically|, Approved by Teachers 


%* Because they are simple in principle, and light enough for nursery 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 


















% Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 
they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. 


%* Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


%* Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. 


% Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 


%& Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE 
THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOX! 


No need to worry because no other blocks can 

take the place of Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox in your 

classroom. You can start your Mor-Pla Blox equip- 

ment with a practical unit for as little as $24. 
Write for Further Information to 


we RH. STONE PRODUCTS 


* P. O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
or? 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 
books for young readers 


THE 
LITTLE 
HILL 





Poems Written and Illustrated 
by HARRY BEHN 


“The freshest verse I have read this year . . 

a few of them promise to go on dancing on 
children’s tongues as do Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden ... and Milne’s When We Were Very 
Young.”—LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald 


Tribune. Ages 6 up. $2.00 


PICNIC WOODS 


Written and illustrated by LILIAN ROBERT- 
SON. The amusing adventures of Mr. Fox 
and his picnic basket. “The humor will be 
highly appreciated. The illustrations are live- 
ly and amusing.”—-N. Y. Times Book Review 
Ages 4-8. $2.00 


JUDY'S BABY 


By SALLY SCOTT. Drawings by JANE 
TOAN. Just the right book to give a child 
who has a new baby brother or sister. “A sym- 
pathetic tale of a small girl’s adjustment to a 
baby brother.” NV. r. Times Book Revieu 


Ages 6-10 $1.75 


MORE DANISH 
TALES By MARY €. 


Illustrated by EDGUN. “Have a gaiety and 
droll humor all their own . . . a source of de- 
light for the story-teller and the 8-to-12s.”— 
\V. ¥. Times Book Revieu $2.50 


HATCH. 


{t all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Dustins have lived through their island sum 
mer, Dave has proved himself a hero, wo: 
his father’s admiration, and almost forgotte: 
that size matters much, one way or another. 

Pine Island yields these inlanders the thril! 
of boats, storms, fishing, a shipwreck and a 
rescue that yields not only an adorable mon 
key but a mysterious terror as well.—Ages 
8-12. 


For Younger Children 


THE ADVENTURES OF TITTLETOM. 2B, 
Ellis Credle. Illustrated by the author. 114 
Fifth Ave., New York: Oxford Universit) 
Press, 1949. Pp. 79. $1.75. Tittletom was 

a Southern country boy of long ago but his 

five adventures, to match his five years, are 

as understandable to modern children as any 
contemporary activities. Tittletom means well 
when he gives the goldfish an outing in the 
creek and when he pulls out a skunk he 
thought was a rabbit but the results are sur- 
prising. However, he triumphs in the end 
when he drives goat to town and comes home 
with a canary bird. There is a delightful 
kindliness on the part of adults toward this 
small adventurer and a great desire to do right 
on Tom’s part. These stories will be charming 
to read aloud.—Ages 4-6. 


FACTORY KITTEN. By Helen Hoke. Pic- 
tures by Harry Lees. 285 Madison Ave.. 
Vew York: Franklin Watts, 1949. Unpaged. 
$2. Helen Hoke can’t resist cats and her 

factory kitten is a career cat of determination 

and courage. A scrawny stray with tiger 
markings she walked bravely into the roaring 
noise of the Ritz Print and Dye Works and 
straight into the hearts of the men. Calico had 
some trying adventures before she settled 
down for good and all to be a factory kitten. 
The bright colors of the illustration suit 
Calico, the dye works, and young picture 


addicts.— Ages 4-8. 





\ GIFT FOR OR FROM ... A TEACHER! 


Virginia Church's 


Teachers Are People 


With a foreword by Rupert Hughes 
Only $1 at your bookstore or postpaid from 
Wattace Hepserp, Publisher 
SANTA BARBARA CALIFORNIA 
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Globes and Maps for Primary Grades 


GG228 GRAPHIC PROJECT GLOBE. A nameless metal globe, 22-inches in diameter with a 
markable surface. Three colors, brown land masses, blue oceans, and white meridian and par- 
allel numbers. It is used as a construction base, in geography and elementary science, the child 
adding only that information pertinent to the day’s lesson. 

WF1 BEGINNERS UNITED STATES. A large 64-inch wide simplified political map, especially 
designed to insure map reading readiness. Like the reading primer, it teaches the meaning of 
symbols. Twenty-five illustrated legends with each map for pupils’ individual use. 





F98 BEGINNERS WORLD. A companion map to the Beginners United States above—64-inches 
wide, political, and greatly simplified. 


RBC198 BLACKBOARD OUTLINE MAP. 64-inch reversible blackboard outline map in three 
colors, black, yellow, and blue. United States on one side and the world on the other. Bril- 
liantly colored. 


Send for CJ49 Catalog. All these publications are described and illustrated (many of them in 
colors) in our new CC49 complete catalog. Free copies on request. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


ettlle 
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Books for TEACHERS .. 


Editor, RUTH G. STRICKLAND 





CHILDREN LEARN TO READ. By David H. 
Russell. Statler Bldg., Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1949. Pp. 403. $3.25. Russell’s 

approach to the teaching of reading takes the 

emphasis off the mechanical aspects and places 
it on the developmental nature of the reading 
art and the significance of reading in the life 
of the individual and of society. The book 
goes beyond most volumes on the teaching of 
reading in its attention to the sociological, 
historical, and psychological backgrounds of 
reading instruction which should be under- 
stood by the teacher who wants to approach 
her task with understanding of its significance. 

There are no proposals of new or revolu- 
tionary methods in reading instruction and 
no radical departures from present placement 
of reading activities. The emphasis is centered 
on child development as the author examines 
research and good practice and applies what 
he finds to the reading problems of a modern 
elementary school. 

Part I of the book presents the backgrounds 
of the reading program and deals with reading 
as one of the communication arts, closely re- 
lated to all other language activities and in- 
separable in the modern world from the newer 
forms of communication—-the motion picture 
and the radio. Reading is not treated as a 
thing by itself but as inextricably bound up 
with many other processes of giving and re- 
ceiving ideas. 

Part Il presents an overview of the whole 
program of reading instruction, pointing out 
the aims and activities at various levels. 

Part IIL takes the many complex activities 
that make up the reading act. It emphasizes 
the fact that these abilities grow in fairly con- 
tinuous fashion from infancy through to adult- 
hood and even beyond and that the develop- 
ment of these reading abilities is closely re- 
lated to other aspects of individual matura- 
tion. The development of vocabulary abilities, 
study skills, reading interests and tastes, the 
ability to use reading for personal growth, 
and creative reading competencies are sketched 
in vertical manner with emphasis upon the 
continuity of development rather than upon 
levels of teaching and learning. 

Too many teachers, administrators and par- 


ents still think of reading as composed of 
certain definite skills which can be taught in 
sequence at predetermined age and grade 
levels and through the use of certain accepted 
devices and tricks of teaching. The author’s 
emphasis on the interrelated aspects of de- 
velopment and on_ individual differences 
should help to make clear the nature of growth 
in reading ability. 

The research references in the book cover 
a wide range of points of view. techniques, 
and findings. The selection should be valuable 
to teachers and students interested in keeping 
abreast of research in the language arts. The 
final chapter on evaluation is an important 
contribution in itself. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature in the field of reading. It presents a 
point of view toward reading that is badly 
needed. The book should be valuable to 
teachers, principals, supervisors and parents— 
all who have any responsibility for helping 
children to become readers.—R.G.S. 


READING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Forty-eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949, $3.50. This volume is the 

third in a series on reading in the elementary 
school and was prepared under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur I. Gates. The first report was 
published in 1925, the second in 1937. A com- 
panion volume on reading in the secondary 
school was published in 1948 under the chair- 
manship of William S. Gray. 

Although the intervals between the first and 
second yearbook and the second and the third 
were only twelve years each, a comparison of 
the three volumes reveals the remarkable prog- 
ress that has been made in our understanding 
of the reading process. Each of the reports 
reflects a new emphasis; each focuses the re- 
sulis of a vast body of research upon the 
problems of instruction in reading. 

While it is true that certain themes persist 
throughout all three reports—the need for a 
broad conception of the aims of reading, the 
thought-getting function of reading, the im- 
portance of direct experience as background 
for reading, the value of extensive reading, 
the urgent need for more suitable reading 
materials. and provision for individual differ- 


(Continued on page 188) 
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| Now Complete ...... the NEW 


LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM 
for Grades | - 6 


Yoakam . Hester + Abney 


Featuring... 


A Built-in Readiness Program 

A Planned Skills Development Program 

Multiple Level Instructions 

Interesting, Balanced Content 

Speech and Oral Reading 

8 Colored Textfilms for the First Grade Program 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





























FOX BLOX 


Patented 





Educational Building 
Blocks 
for 
Schools—Churches 
Homes 


We also manufacture 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 
Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 





Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 

Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards 

Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 
No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 7606 Maie Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, Cal. 


Also Manuf. of Playground Equipment 
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ences in reading—the changing conceptions 
of the learning process and the influence of 
new evidence concerning the factors involved 
in growth in reading are apparent in the 
successive yearbooks. 

The Twenty-fourth Yearbook appeared at a 
time when the trend toward silent reading 
was getting underway, the eye-movement 
studies focused attention upon the perception 
of printed symbols in larger and more mean- 
ingful units, and teachers were demanding 
practical aid in dealing with the development 
of skill in reading. The Thirty-sixth Yearbook 
stressed comprehension and the derivation 
of meaning from the printed page, called at- 
tention to the importance of relating reading 
to real-life experiences, and outlined a_pro- 
gram for the cultivation of keen and enduring 
interests in reading. 

The current volume is characterized chiefly 
by a concern for the role of reading in the 
total development of the child’s personality. 
As the second report built upon the first, so 
the third builds upon the second. In_ this 
volume, the child development theme finds 
expression from the outset. Following Gates’ 
discussion of the character and purposes of 
the yearbook, Russell traces the successive 
stages of child development and the corre- 
sponding stages of reading development which 
are related to them. Russell points out that 
while these stages are similar in the case of 
all children, individuals attain these stages at 
varying rates. 

Whipple, Hildreth, and McKee then set 
forth the implications of these growth char- 
acteristics for the various levels of the elemen- 
tary school reading program. Discussions of 
desirable materials, facilities, and resources 
for the development of vocabulary, compre- 
hension, and interpretation, of literature and 
personal reading, of the relation of reading 
to learning, of oral reading, of individualiza- 
tion and evaluation by Whipple, Berry, Rus- 
sell, Durrell, Smith, Gray, Horn, Curtis, and 
Betts follow in Section III. Section IV, with 
chapters by Witty and Leary, deals with prob- 
lems of in-service education and community 
relationships. 

Although the child development theme con- 
tributes the unifying factor to all the chapters 
in this yearbook, earlier valid emphases have 
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not been omitted. The need for systemati: 
instruction in specific skills is presented wit! 
a wealth of practical detail in the chapters 
by Hildreth, Beery, Whipple, McKee and 
others. Reading programs embodying the 
more formal and the highly informal pro 
cedures are fully described, particularly in 
Whipple’s chapter on the characteristics of a 
sound reading program. Interest, experience. 
purpose, and individualization as elements in 
the cultivation of reading abilities receive full 
attention in most of the chapters. The func 
tion of reading and literature in enriching the 
personal life of the child is described with 
clarity and eloquence in the chapter by Dora 
V. Smith. 

An effective educational program takes into 
account both the factor of individual needs 
and interests and the requirements of the 
democratic society. While these two factors 
may frequently be complementary, both  re- 
quire conscious attention in educational plan- 
ning. This yearbook reflects a powerful inter- 
est in individual development but gives only 
passing attention to society’s needs. Perhaps 
because so little is known about the subject. 
critical discrimination in reading, particularly 
newspapers and magazines, is almost wholly 
neglected. Except for Dora Smith’s chapter on 
literature, reading for world citizenship is 
neglected. Inter-cultural education is not men- 
tioned. The volume deals with techniques and 
approaches but is impatient with questions 
relating to the content of reading matter. 
A chapter or two on what we read for, on 
reading in an age of conflict would have 
strengthened this excellent yearbook. Even 
elementary school children can learn, through 
reading, something about the obligations we 
all owe to the welfare of mankind.—Reviewed 
by Joun J. DeBoer, professor of education, 
University of Illinois, and editor of “Elemen- 
tary English.” 





Notice to Readers 
of Childhood Education 


When ordering publications reviewed 
in CarLpHoop EpucaATIoN, please order 
them from the publisher listed in the 
review and not from CHILDHOOD EpDuCA- 
TION or the Association for Childhood 
Education International unless ACEI 
is listed as the publisher. Thank you 
very much. 
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ili ane” PAMPHLETs . 
Editor, CELIA BURNS STENDLER 





THE FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS OF THE 
CHILD. By Lawrence K. Frank. Reprinted 
from “Mental Hygiene,” July 1938, Vol. 
XXII, No. 3. 105 East 22nd St., New York 
10, N. Y.: New York Committee on Mental 
Hygiene of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. Pp. 26. Twenty-five cents. This is a 

reprint of a now classic paper on emotional 
needs. In this paper originally published in 
the journal, Mental Hygiene, Mr. Frank advo- 
cated that children had emotional needs and 
that these needs be considered in making 
plans for their nurture and education. 

While the statement may not seem revolu- 
tionary today, put in the context of 1938 
society which still adhered to the notion that 
every society and every generation should 
use children for its own purposes, we can 
better understand the tremendous impact of 
Mr. Frank’s point of view. It is to the au- 
thor’s credit that after twelve years so much 
of what he had to say not only still holds true 
but continues to be extremely valuable mate- 
rial on the socialization of the child. Teachers 
and parents who have not heretofore read this 
readable and worthwhile pamphlet should 
avail themselves of this opportunity to do so. 


PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN. By Irene M. Josselyn. 122 
East 22 St., New York 10, N. Y.: Family 
Service Association of America. Pp. 126. 
$1.75. Miss Josselyn has presented for so- 

cial workers clear statements of psychiatric 
concepts regarding the psychological develop- 
ment of the individual. These concepts, how- 
ever. are equally helpful to parents and 
teachers seeking to extend their knowledge of 
children. 

The bulletin deals with such topics as pre- 
natal factors, the infancy period, the training 
period, the oedipal and latency period, and 
adolescence. In each section the problems of 
that particular age group are discussed in 
terms of psychoanalytical concepts, for Miss 
Josselyn writes pretty much in the Freudian 
tradition. Nevertheless, she has been careful 
to include only those concepts which would 
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be accepted by a wide group of psycho- 

analysts. 

Teachers who want to clarify their under- 
standing of the Freudian point of view and 
who would like to get the Freudian interpre- 
tation of the kinds of problems they are meet- 
ing in their everyday dealings with children 
will be able to understand and profit from the 
clear way in which Miss Josselyn has pre- 
sented her material. 

HOW TO TELL YOUR CHILD ABOUT 
SEX. By James L. Hymes, Jr. Pamphlet 
No. 149, 22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
V. Y.: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 
32. Twenty cents. Of the many books and 

pamphlets dealing with sex education, Mr. 

Hymes’, How To Tell Your Child About Sex, 

is probably as specific and practical as one 

could find. He discusses the necessity for 
giving children the correct words for various 
sex organs and functions but warns that 
some play with toilet talk may crop up, re- 
gardless. He deals with the problem of 

“peeking”, shows how this arises out of 

normal, sound curiosity and suggests how 

this curiosity can be met in desirable ways. 

The section on how to tell the child about 
reproduction will probably be of most interest 
to parents since this is one of the most difh- 
cult areas. A step-by-step approach is sug- 
gested whereby the parents give as much in- 
formation at one time to the child as the child 
asks for, and eventually the whole story is 
unfolded for him. 

Suggestions are also given for preparing 
the child for the coming of a new baby and 
for using this event as a means of imparting 
sex information. A helpful bibliography foc 
those parents and teachers who want to read 
further on the subject is included. 

Only one important problem in regard to 
sex education is omitted in the bulletin and 
that is the problem of what the parent can do 
when he himself believes in an open, frank 
approach to sex but is living in a neighborhood 
where peeking, toilet talk, taking sun baths 
in the raw are frowned upon by the neighbors. 
Frequently the child in such a situation may 
be made the butt of the neighbors’ criticisms 
by virtue of his having different sexual stand- 
ards from those prevailing in the immediate 
environment. Parents and teachers both 
would welcome help on how to resolve such 
a situation. 











YOUR CHILD FROM 6-12. Federal Security 
Agency, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
324. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Pp. 133. Twenty cents. This publi- 

cation of the Children’s Bureau, like its prede- 

cessor, maintains a high standard with re- 
gard t» the quality of information written for 
parent;. This particular one deals with that 
important and neglected phase of childhood, 
the elementary school age child, and deals 
with him quite completely. The authors have 
assembled the latest research findings on this 
age aul presented them in a very readable 
style fcr parents and teachers. The physical 
aspects of growth receive adequate treatment 
and cvasiderable attention is paid to the 
emotioual development during this period. 

Specific suggestions for dealing with such 
problems as fears, lying, stealing, allowances. 
and so on are given, and these problems are 
dealt with from the standpoint of good mental 
hygiene. Special emphasis is placed upon 
home and family life. While the material in- 
cluded in the pamphlet is excellent the organi- 
zation tends to be a bit choppy and for this 
reason the bulletin does not read as smoothly 
as it might otherwise have done. 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE—The Psy- 
chocultural Approach. By Lawrence K. 
Frank. 35 Main St., Champaign, Illinois: 
American Education Fellowship. Pp. 21. 
Twenty-five cents. Lawrence Frank has 

demonstrated again his remarkable ability to 
present basic concepts in a clear, concise, 
and readable style. This particular bulletin 
represents an integration of concepts drawn 
from psychiatry, psychology, and anthropol- 
ogy. Mr. Frank develops a concept of culture 
and deals with the problem of how the culture 
gets inside the individual. He points out that 
an emotionally disturbed personality derives 
from two sources: one, conflicts within our 
cultural tradition itself and two, from paren- 
tal methods of transmitting the cultural pat- 
terns. 

If we accept Mr. Frank’s thesis that person- 
ality breakdown is related to cultural break- 
down then the implications for education are 
tremendous. It would certainly imply that 
we should be teaching not for the status quo 
but for the kind of social change which will 
bring about a culture which will produce more 
secure personalities. The psychocultural ap- 
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proach to modern social problems may be 
one of the great contributions of this age and 
teachers would do well to read Mr. Frank’s 
bulletin with extreme care. 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGES FOR PARENTS 
By Jean Schick Grossman. 119 West 57th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y.: Play Schools 
Association, Inc. Pp. 25. Thirty-five cents 

This is a pamphlet based on questions 
parents have asked in group meetings con- 
nected with play centers in New York City. 
However, the material is applicable to any 
part of the country and to any group of par- 
ents of nursery school and school age young- 
sters. The material is organized in the form 
of a one-page discussion of a problem con- 
nected with child behavior, with the discus- 
sion taking the form of an imaginary dialogue 
between two parents. A summary paragraph 
at the bottom of the page gives the principle 
of child growth and development involved in 
the settlement of the problem. Problems with 
which the bulletin deals are very practical 
ones and parents and group leaders both will 
find this a welcome addition to their book- 
shelf for parents. 
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WOOD PANEL 
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The NEW approach to Learning! 
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Available individually or in complete 
sets of 12 
Sifo puzzles are sold by all leading 
School Supply Houses 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
353 Rosabel St. 


THE SIFO COMPANY = s° peso. Minn. 
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Among the MAGAZINES 


Editor, LOUISE RAIRDEN 





Three years ago the Association for Child- 
hood Education International appointed a 
Lookout Committee. One of the responsibil- 
ities of this committee was to review articles 
published in lay magazines that had to do with 
children, parents, and teachers in an aitempt 
to encourage authors and editors to present 
sound interpretations to the public. We have 
asked this committee to share with the readers 
of CutLpHOOD EpucaTION the résults of some 
of tts reviewing and shall appreciate having 
your reactions. One of the major difficulties 
is the time lag which can be gradually de- 
creased as the committee gets under way with 
its new assignment. Louise Rairden, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, and Gladys Marr, Cincinnati, 
are co-chairmen of the committee. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, September 1949. 
Pp. 44-48, 104-105, 213-219. “Profile of 
Youth—Hank Polsinelli: Man and Boy.” 
Staff written. This is an interesting discus- 

sion of the home and school life of a senior 
majoring in auto mechanics at a large voca- 
tional high school. It tells about his family. 
friends, and his Saturday work as a gardener’s 
helper. It gives his opinions regarding his 
school and his teachers. 

The article vividly describes the typical 
trade school and contrasts it with an ideal 
situation where the school is up-to-date in per- 
sonnel, curriculum, and equipment. It presents 
a good case for the improvement of the voca- 
tional type of high school and tries to remove 
the stigma attached to such a school by people 
who think that only teen-age delinquents or 
mentally retarded boys attend it. It is a down- 
to-earth description of a practical-minded 
young boy who is learning a worthwhile trade 
to enable him to be a self-supporting adult.— 
Reviewed by Ruta B. LANGE, teacher, Cincin- 
nati public schools. 


LOOK, August 30, 1949. Pp. 26, 30, 33. “Our 
Daughters Have Too Much Sex Education.” 
By Emily Gardiner Neal. This article is 

written by a modern parent who realizes that 

a healthy emotional attitude toward sex is 
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necessary if a child is to engage later in a 
harmonious family relationship. She feels that 
dropping the bees-and-flowers method of sex 
education is very well but feels that too many 
of our public schools in trying to offset the 
evils of the “hush-hush” attitude toward sex 
are plunging ahead at a dangerous speed. 
She enumerates her main criticisms and eluci- 
dates by means of specific histories. 

The author feels that more information than 
can be understood or assimilated is being 
given and that many times the weight of this 
information puts an unfair burden on a child’s 
self-restraint. She fears that normal curiosity, 
abnormally excited, will lead to promiscuity. 
She urges checking more carefully the recom- 
mended reading lists in the schools and feels 
that schools should study more seriously the 
qualifications of the instructors of sex courses 
and supervise them more closely. She ques- 
tions whether it is coincidental that during 
the past eight years sexual delinquency has 
increased tremendously in our public schools 
and that approximately eight years ago sex 
education began to be taught.—Reviewed by 
Vary Lou ALEXANDER, teacher, Cincinnati 
public schools. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, August 1949. Pp. 25, 
68-69. “If Your Child Is Big For His Age.” 
By Harry and Ruby Bernstein. The authors 

tell how problems can be met by the parents 

of a child who is much larger than the average 
of his age. Their son is eight but he is as 
large as an average fourteen year old. They 
are concerned with the psychological effect 
that misunderstandings and difficulties arising 
from his unusual height may have upon him. 
If he hits a child who is smaller but yet his 
own age he is considered a bully; if he fails 
to accept the challenge of someone smaller 
than himself, he is considered a coward. Bus 
drivers and clothing sales people are skeptical 
when he tells them his age. The child is de- 
veloping a sensitiveness about his height. 
These parents recognize the need for com- 
hating the negative influences and emphasize 
the advantages of being tall. For instance, 
they take every opportunity to ask him for 
something on a high shelf. Pride in being able 
to cooperate has developed. They call atten- 
tion to the advantages of superior height in 
athletics. An understanding teacher calls upon 
him to do those things that require height. 
The boy is being given a sense of leadership 
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and a realization that he can help those 
smaller than himself. His parents feel that 
what had threatened to become a liability in 
their son’s life may prove to be an asset.— 
Reviewed by Rutu Kopp, teacher of first 
grade, College Hill School, Cincinnati. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, August 1949. Pp. 
22, 23, 96. “Make a Record of Your Chil- 
dren.” By Majorie Kammerling Reynolds. 

The author of this article—-a mother—believes 
that the physical and mental progress of a 
child should be noted in photographs, moving 
pictures, sound recordings, or in simply writ- 
ten statements set down at the time of the 
exciting event. She thinks that these records 
are important, not only as keepsakes but also 
to supply accurate information for school 
records. After the fifth year she feels that it 
is well to record the advancement in school, 
reactions to music and art, friendships. and 
relations with other children. 

IHlome movies and recordings seem most 
valuable but without these. large scrapbooks 
which include, first drawings and writings, 
report cards, newspaper clippings, and_pic- 
tures of class groups provide the same satis- 
faction. Thus is told the story of a child’s 
development and the happiest years of his 
family life—Reviewed by Rutu Kopp. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, October 
1949. Pp, 80-81, “Child in the Dark.” By 
inna W. M. Wolf. This article gives a good 

description of a child guidance clinic. Its 

chief purpose is to diagnose and treat be- 
havior problems among children, the most 
common of which is school failure. The many 
other cases include the child who runs away 
or steals, the child who sets fires or commits 
sex crimes, the child who withdraws from his 
friends and cannot shake off moods of depres- 
sion. These problems would be greatly minim- 
ized if schools were able to provide skilled 
workers in child guidance at the right time. 

The article relates an interesting descrip- 
tion of the treatment of a girl who was the 
victim of a bad conscience. She expected God 
to strike her dead at any moment. Children 
like her “in the dark” need love, sympathy, 
analytic skill, and technical knowledge of the 
highest sort if they are to be helped to solve 
their behavior problems. Child guidance 
centers have great contributions to make.— 

Reviewed by Rutu FArLowe, teacher, Cincin- 

nati public schools. 
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On the International Scene 


(Continued from page 179) 


people of Hermannrode to help them re- 
identify themselves with the family of nations. 
Hermannrode has a town council. If communi- 
cation might be established through this 
council and a corresponding American village 
or town council, ways might be found to help 
not only Hermannrode but many other Ger- 
man villages and American villages, too, to 
develop mutual understandings.” 

Miss Brown spoke enthusiastically of the 
progress being made by these German groups 
hut stated that they would continue to need 
help of all kinds—in addition to material 
help—for some time to come. “We have found 
that there are people in Germany—wonderful 
people—who seem to have an intuitive under- 
standing of what democracy in human rela- 
tionships really means. Some of these people 
are working directly with children and 
parents. They are a minority but they are 
our natural allies and it is vital that we find 
them, encourage them, and help them all 


” 
we can. 





ARE YOU PROTECTED? 


If a child is absent or withdrawn 
from school, a loss of tuition fees 
inevitably occurs. The TUITION 
REFUND PLAN protects you 
against such losses when a child 
misses classes due to illness, acci- 
dent, quarantine or closure of the 
school. The Plan is now protect- 
ing thousands of parents in many 


private schools. 
Write for booklet CE 49 giving 


com plete details. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street Boston 9, Mass. 
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TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS 














Ofetional Collece of Cducation 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. On Chicago's 
lovely North Shore. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college grad- 
uates. Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write 
for catalog. Box 911R, Evanston, IIL. 








University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 
The I!lman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Teachers. For informa- 
tion regarding courses write: 
Office, Illman-Carter Unit, Box M 
3944 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








LESLEY COLLEGE 


40th YEAR 


A Senior College for Women 


TEACHER EDUCATION, 4-year B.S. in Ed. De 
gree Course. Nursery School through Elementary 
grades. Also 8-year diploma course. Dormitories. 


17 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











PERRY yom 

Normal School 
High school graduates trained for useful profession, 
prepared for home responsibilities. Nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and playground teaching. Uni- 
versity credits lead to B.S. in Ed. Limited enrollment 


permits individual guidance. 8-year course. Catalog. 
815 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 














WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades. Full college course 
combines liberal education with professional] work ; 
leads to degree of B.S. in Ed. Accredited by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Delightful campus life. 

132 Riverway BOSTON 15, MASS. 














Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College 


A special college for the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary teachers. Lo- 
eated in the heart of Chicago. Accessible to the 
outstanding educational and cultura) institutions— 
libraries, museums, etc. Day and evening courses. 
Also special Saturday courses for teachers in 


service. Write for catalog. 
410 8S. MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

















Miss WOOD’S 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School, Ine 
(Organized 1892) 

Affiliated with Macalester College, 1948 
Classes on Macalester Co-Educational Campus. 
Students from many states. 

Graduates widely employed. 

Two-Year and Four-Year programs. 

Write: MISS EDITH A. STEVENS, Principal 
1645 Summit Avenve 
Macalester College Campus 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


USES FOR 
WASTE MATERIALS 


The ACEI Committee on Equipment 
and Supplies has revised this popular bul- 
letin, which has been out of print for a 
number of years. 

The bulletin describes how to use dis- 
carded or odd pieces of fabrics, glass, 
wood, rubber and tin in stimulating chil- 
dren’s imagination and creative develop- 
ment. Line drawing illustrations. 


Published November 1949 — pages 24 
Price 50c Lots of 25 or more, 40c 


Order from 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 














NONSESARARSS RECORDINGS 
By Martha Blair Fox 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 
lwo series, each consisting of 7 ‘ double-faced 78RPM 
recordings, plus Teacher’s Guide. Especially prepared 
for the Classroom. Ideal supplementary teaching aide. 
Used and endorsed by hundreds of schools thruout 
the United States. Write for free descriptive cata- 
logues F-1 and F-2 describing our Special Schoo) Offer 
FOX RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 
1558 N. Vine St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Indian Village: Group project 
of third graders in a Minneapolis, 
Minn., school. Tu-Build furnished 
the structural framework. Children 


It’s new structural framework material, expressed their own ideas in de- 


simply designed, for use in current group tails, using materials found in 
yrojects ... from kindergart n through every schoolroom. 
I } 


intermediate grades ae 
Write “Dept. A” for complete in 


I i 

lt promotes cooperat irning formation about Judy’s Tu-Build 
stimulates creative expression and in spectal trod tory yffer! 
genuily. Like othe Ju ly loys, it pro Teachers know th valu ( 1dvV 
vides the “fun-way to learn!’ Tovs “‘f Better Teachin 


we THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





